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JOEY. 

JOET was a monkey, not a man. He came from 
Panama, where, as a little monkey, he had spent 
his time in leaping about from branch to branch, 
in one of the great forests out there. But he was 
not so wise as older monieys, and got " taken in," 
as people would say, with a trap; and so he was 
caught. 

As Joey was a happy little fellow, and full of fon, it 
did not matter much to him where he was — ^whether 



JOEY. 

a captive in a lady's house, or at home in the wild 
branches of the Panama forest — ^it was all the same to 
him. 

But it was not quite the same to others. In the forest 
Joey had just done as he liked : broken what branches 
he liked; eaten what fruit he liked; pulled what 
monkey's tail he liked; slept, jumped, screamed, and, 
in short, did generally just what he liked to do, and just 
when he liked to do it. 

Now, when Joey came into a lady's house, he carried 
on much in the same way. He would not — ^perhaps, 
poor little fellow ! he could not — ^leam manners. First 
he explored the lady's garden, broke trees, plucked 
flowers, uprooted plants, pulled down creepers, and did 
as much mischief in an hour as it took the gardener, the 
sun, and the showers a good month to make right again. 

So then he was chained. But no chain, that would 
not have been cruelly heavy, could keep Joey. He 
sat down and considered how to get free again, and, 
though nobody could tell how, yet he always managed 
to have his way. He had a pair of clever fingers, and 
never did he give up a thing till he had done it. If 
Joey had been at school, what a fine scholar he would 
have made, would he not ? 

But you would have laughed most to see Jl'oey and 
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his favourite little playfellow, the kitten, at their break- 
fast. They drank out of the same dish of milk. 

Joey soon taught the kitten that Joey must drink 
first. He lifted up the dish, took his draught, and 
then placed the dish on the floor for the kitten to have 
her lap. But Joey never could understand why the 
kitten only lapped— why she did not lift up the dish and 
drink properly, as he did. And he would show his 
impatience at that slow and senseless way of getting a 
breakfast by shaking the dish on one side of her, then 
going half round her and tweaking her tail, then going 
the other half and shaking the dish on the other side 
of her, all the while grunting little grunts and squeaking 
little squeaks. 

But the grave little kitten 'never took his hints, and 
went on lapping after her own fashion, till Joey could 
bear it no longer. Then he would lift the kitten's head 
up by the ears, drag the dish away, and punish her slow- 
ness either by breaking the dish and spilling the milk, or 
by leaping with it into a chair, where he would sit lec- 
turing his dull little scholar to his heart's content on 
the proper way to get a breakfast. But Joey never got 
the kitten into his way of doing things. 

At night it was the kitten's turn to lecture Joey.' 
Joey would frisk about the whole day long, but at night 



he loved to coil himself up in his blanket aai go to 
sleep like a sensible little fellow. Now, night was the 
time when the kitten began to be moat lively, and 
she would go to Joey's blanket and pull it, and purr 



at him uid play with him in a way which be did not 
at aU enjoy. 

At times he would get into a furious rage, then the 
kitt^ thinking what a dull, stupid thing little Joey 
was, went off to her night's sport with the mice. It 
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is very silly for a boy to be scolding a girl for not 
doing things just as boys do — ^that is, to scold a girl 
for not being a boy, just as Joey scolded the kitten 
for not being a monkey. 

Joey loved much td hear the crash which china makes 
when it falls on the floor, and mauy were the darts 
that he made at the^ dresser to seize a plate or a 
cup. If he was successful in these attempts, there 
was small chance of its ever being used again. 

Fortunately, Joey could not bear bright-feathered 
birds, so, as there were some stuflfed ones of gaudy 
plumage in the lady's drawing-room, Joey would not 
go there. Perhaps he remembered this sort of bird 
flying at him aud pecking Tn'm when he lived at home 
in the forest. 

But if Joey could get into a bedroom, he would 
stuff everything he could get into the water-jug — soap, 
trinkets, sponges, pin-cushions, candles and candle- 
sticks, slippers — anything, indeed, that could be got 
through the water-jug's neck. 

One day poor Joey nearly choked hiinself, by trying 
to swallow a large signet-ring, which stuck in his 
throat. He was near his last gasp when his mistress 
found him, and saved her ring and Joey's life. Mischief, 
mischief, mischief, Joey was in from morning till night. 
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But then, poor fellow ! his place was the forest, aad 
what was mischief in a house would be, of course, all 
right there. There is a place for everything, but the 
misfortune was that poor Joey was not in his place. 
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FLORA. 

FLOEA was her papa's and mamma's only child, and 
much did they love her. Many were the nice toys 
they bought for her ; two living things she had received 
as presents from her two kind aunts, she treasured more 
than any of her toys, because she loved to be kind and 
to make hearts happy. She was gentle to her tea-things, 
aud never got angry with even the wooden animals of 
her Noah's Ark ; but tea-things and Noah's Ark animals 
could not be made happy, so she did not enjoy playing 
with such things as much as with the two Uving things 
which her two kind aunts had given to her, for they 
could be made happy. 
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Flora lored her cockatoo, a beantifnl white cockatoo, 
and Cockatoo loved Flora, To her oiten-sfiked question, 
" Who 18 Flora's pet ? " he answered, " Cockatoo ! " 
"Who is Tery happy on Flora's shoulder?" "Cocka- 
too!" "Who likes nuts?" " Cockatoo!" And Flora 
was delighted to know all this. 

Her dog, Bash, conld not talk as Cockatoo, but Flora 
thought that Dash had most to say, and she wondered 
how it was that dear, silly Cockatoo could talk, and 
dear, sensible old Bash could not. She used to look 
into his beautiful eyes and read how glad he was to be 
spoken to, and stroked, and taken out for walks. 

All Flora's pleasures were doubled by the pleasure of 
tiiese two tender-hearted pets. She learnt as a little 
girl that it is more pleasmit to give pleasure than to 
receive it; and on this account, all tiirough life she was 
more loved by everybody and &x happier. 
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UNCLE JOHN. 

9 

WHEN I was a child, Uncle John was a great joy- 
to me. He wore a blue coat with brass buttons, 
and a blue cap with a gold band round it. But though 
his dress looked very nice, he was not a joy to me because 
of his dress, but because he had such a kind, warm heart, 
and told me such splendid stories. He was a sea captain, 
and had been everywhere and seen everything ; so he 
could tell better tales than anybody else that I knew. 

I'll tell you one : — " One day, when I was a little 
boy," said Uncle John, " my mother gave me a beau- 
tiful apple, as round as a ball and as red as a rose. 
Just as I was going to eat it, my father said, ^ John, 
do you know that the world is like that apple ? ' 

" ' No,' I said. ' The world like that ! ' 

" ^ Yes,' said my father, ^the world is round, as round 
as that apple, and there are people who have heen all 
round it.' 

" ^ All round it, father ! How did they keep on it 
when they were at the other side of it — ^here ? ' said I, 
pointing to the under side of the apple. ^ Would not 
they be wrong side up ?^ 

^'^Oh, they found no difficulty about that. They 
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were right side up and they found people living under- 
neath — just where you put your finger — and these people 
found no difficulty ; they were right side up, too.' 

" 'Were they?' I said, and went away, taking my 
apple with me, looking at it again and again, and say- 
ing to myself, ' The world round — like that ! — and people 
on the other side ! — and they are right side up ! ' 

"Then I put my apple in a drawer, and said to myself, 
'"Well, if ever I'm a man, I'll go to the other side 
myself, and see if the people there are right side up ! ' 

" Tears after, I went to a school away from home, 
and there the master taught me the same thing ; and on 
a globe, they showed me the shape of the country the 
people lived in, and I got under the globe and looked 
at it, and I could not understand how the people in 
such a place could stick on, and how they could be 
right side up. 

" One day I was very vexed with one of the masters. 
He had vexed me many times before. 1 had asked him 
how this strange thing could be, and he laughed at me, . 
and set all • the boys laughing at me, and I was insolent 
to him for doing so, and he gave me a good caning for 
my insolence. 

" So I got up early next morning, put a few clothes 
into a bag, and ran away. It was not far from my school 
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to London, and in an hour or two I got there. One 
of the first things I saw when I got there was a large, 
green omnibus, and on it was ^East India Docks.' I did 
not know what docks were, but it was only three pence 
to go, and I was tired and wanted a ride. I had a little 
money in my pocket, so I took the omnibus to the docks. 

"To my great delight, I fpund the docks were 
places for ships. As soon as I saw the ships, I wondered 
if any of them went to the other side of the world. 
When I got out of the omnibus, I asked the man on 
the step if he knew whether any of them went there, 
and he laughingly said — 

" ^ Oh yes, they goes everywhere. The fare is three 
pence.' 

" ' Three pence ! ' I said, ^ how very cheap ! ' But I 
found the man wanted the omnibus fare, and that was 
what he meant. So I paid the three pence, and walked 
off to look at the ships. 

"As I passed along, I saw a board up with ^New 
Zealand ' on it. ' There,' said I, ' that's the very place 
I saw wrong side up on the globe. It's the other side 
of the world, and all at once it struck me that I would 
go and see it for myself. So I walked into the ship, 
and asked for the ship-master, and he laughed at me, 
but he was not unkind. 
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" He asked me where I lived, and sent a man, one 
of his sailors, with me aU the way to my home. 

'^ My mother thanked the kind sailor who took me, 
yery, very much, and sent a kind message to the captain. 
Well, I stopped at home for a week or two, till father 
could find another school for me to go to; for he 
did not like a school where proper questions were 
laughed at, though he did not object to insolence being 
caned. 

" Well, a long time after this I was at the sea-side, 
and met a jolly sailor who had been round the world 
many times, and he told me such wonderful tales of 
what he had seen of people and animals : of people 
black, yellow, and red, people tame and people wild; 
of Hons and tigers, and serpents, and monkeys, and 
elephants and whales ; and of grand storms and jolly 
shipwrecks, that I made up my mind that I would be a 
jolly sailor, and go round the world and see it all for 
myself. At last, my father let me go ; he told me I was 
very foolish, and my mother cried, but I was very happy 
because they were letting me go. They bought me 
sailors' clothes, and took me down to the docks, and 
agreed with a captain to let me go with him round the 
world. 

" So, at length, I had all my own way, and was as 
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happy as a king. Soon after the ship sailed, it began to 
move up and down and I began to be ill, then I was 
sick ; oh, so sick ! and was sick for many days and 
nights. I could not eat, I could not sleep, and nobody 
pitied me, and I wished myself at home again. 

"When I was getting better I said to myself, ^So 
this is being a jolly sailor ! ' Then they made me climb 
up the rigging of the ship to get up into the sails with 
other boys, and fasten the sails while the ship was rock- 
ing about, and the wind blowing yery hard, and I feared 
that I should tumble down on to the ship's deck and be 
killed, or perhaps be blown into the sea and be drowned, 
and I said to myself, ^ Is this being a jolly sailor ? ' 

" Then there came a storm, and that was dreadful, and 

« 

then we were shipwrecked. We had to leave the ship, 
for it was covered by the sea, and to get to the land 
and save our lives in little boats in the dark night, 
a'rdongst awful waves that seemed as if they would over- 
turn our little boat. Some of the sailors were drowned, 
but those in our boat got safe to land. 

" Then the captain got another ship, and sailed away 
again, and we went, in that ship to India, and to Aus- 
tralia, and to New Zealand, and to Africa ; and I saw 
a few wonderful animals and strange people, but they 
were not much to go round the world for. And I 
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" MAKE THl BEST OP IT. 

thought that, after all, my fether was right, and when I 
got home I thought that I had seen nothing so nice as 
my dear mother's fece. 

"I stuck to being a sailor because there must be 
sailors, and now I like being one. But my father was 
right : the world is round and people at the other side 
stuck on it, and are right side up ; and boys that want 
to be 'joUy sailors,' to go and see for themselves, are 
foolish boys, and their kind, loving mothers may well 
cry." 

That was one of Uncle John's stories. 




"MAKE THE BEST OF IT." 

THERE are many boys and girls who are very miser- 
able, and many more who are not half so happy as 
they might be, just because they do not try to make the 
best of things. 

They are always grumbling that they have only so few 
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books, or such poor toys, or such a rough skipping-rope, 
or such a short bat, or such a soft ball, or such bad 
paints, or such a hard pencil. 

They live in such a small house, or have such little 
time for themselves from work and school, or have so few 
friends to play with, or have so few pence to buy things 
with, or — 

Well, I might go on, and fill this whole book with 
what such grumbling, miserable boys and girls tell us 
is the cause of their not being happy. If they had this 
or that, as somebody else has; or if they could live 
here or there, as somebody else does — ^they would be as 
contented and as happy as could be. 

Perhaps there is some little bit of truth in what they 
say. They might be happier if they could have more 
things and better things than they have ; but then they 
cannot have them. Their parents caonot buy these 
things and clothes and food too. 

These grumbling boys and girls are perhaps a little 
bit right in what they say; but, certainly, they are 
also a great deal wrong. What they need is not more 
and better things, but more and better sense, so that 
they may make better use of what they now have. 

Let me tell you a story. There was once a poor crow 
that was ready to die with thirst, and he happened to 
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see a pitcher in a field some little way from where he 
was. He had very, very little strength to fly with, and 
it is qnite certain that it would haye been a good thing 
for him if he could haye had more. 

But he did not sit on the branch mating himself 



miserable because he had not more strength. He did 
not grumble and say, " I wish I had more strength, then 
I would fly away to the pitcher and drink." No, he 
had too much sense for that. He made the best of what 
he had, and started o£f for the pitcher. 

After much weaxj flapping of his winga, he reached 
D 2 36 
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the pitcher. Then he found that there was water in it, 
but only yery little, and that, too, right down at the 
pitcher's bottom. He stretched his neck, but with all his 
stretching he could not get a drop. 

But the crow did not say, " Oh, how I wish there 
was more water ! " — ^it would have been a better thing if 
there had been more ; or " Oh, I wish I had a longer 
neck ! " — ^that would have certainly helped him. But 
he had better sense than to waste his breath wishing ; 
he would rather make the best of things as they were. 
He tried to turn the pitcher on one side to get at the 
water thus ; but he was too weak for that. 

Still, the crow did not begin wishing that he had 
more strength. He made the best of the little that he 
had. Though he could not turn the pitcher, still he 
was strong enough to lift pebbles. 

So he gathered pebbles which lay near, and one by 
one he dropped them into the pitcher, filled it up half- 
way or more, and thus raised the water till it was 
within his reach. Then he took a good drink and saved 

his life. 

Boys and girls would all be happier if, instead of 

grumbling at the little they have, they would remember 

the crow and the pitcher, and Try to make the best of it. 
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WHAT CAME OF TOM AND HIS POWDER 

IT was the Fifth of November, and Tom asked for 
money to buy crackers and squibs. Tom's father gave 
him some money, and Tom set off to^the firework shop. 

But Tom did not buy crackers and squibs with his 
money. He had heard of puttiQg powder into holes in 
the earth, of Ughting it, and of its going off with a great 
bang, making the ground to shake, and filling the air 
with fire and smoke. Why then had Tom asked for 
money for fireworks ? Had he now changed his mind ? 

No, he meant all the time to buy powder with the 
money. But he knew that his father would not give it 
to him for powder, so he deceived his father. Tom 
thought it would be grand to make this explosion. So 
he bought his powder. 

When he left the shop he went straight to the country 

■ 

lane at the end of the town, to find there a place in the 
bank on which the hedge grew where he could make a 
hole, put in the powder, and make his grand explosion. 

Tom took with him a school-fellow who was in the 
secret, and.who had stolen from his home a box of his 
mother's matches. One carried the powder, and the 
other carried the matches, and away they went. 

In a little while they found just the right place. 
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There was the dead stump of a shrub which was still 
fixed in the bank ; they would make a hole under that, 
and blow it up. 

The hole was at length made just the right depth and 
me, and the powder was placed in it wrapped in paper, 
which was twisted up into a kind of point. To that 
point the match was to be put. Then the paper would 
have to bum a little way, then it would reach the powder, 
and then, off it would go. 

A match was struck, but the wind blew it out. So 

■ 

they struck another and sheltered it with their caps, and 
this time it was all right. They put it to the paper 
point, and it caught fire, 

Now they drew back to see the fun, but after waiting 
a long time nothing came. So they went to see if the 
paper was still alight, or if it had gone out. It was 
alight, but only just. 

So Tom went up to it, and blew at it, to make it bum 
better ; and as Tom blew, bang went the powder. Poor 
Tom ! he was lifted up right off his knees, and nearly 
thrown over on to his back. But that was not the worst. 

When the smoke and fire and dreadful noise had passed, 
Tom tried to open his eyes, but he could not. The powder 
had struck him blind, and his poor face was covered with 
sores and blood, and was all black with burning. 
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Tom's companion was not hurt, but when he saw 
all this he began to cry. He begged Tom to go home, 
but Tom did not like to go home. He remembered 
now how he had deceived his &tiher, and he was a&aid. 

At length Tom was led home screaming with pain. 
For six long weeks he lay in bed, many times, day and 
night, shrieking with smarting sores. At length his eye- 
sight was restored to him, but his fece bore marks of the 
bums for many years. Tou may imagine that Tom learnt 
a lesson, and did not again try to deceive his parents. 



A LITTLE DONKEY. 



" Wf^^^^ ^ *^^* ^® ^^* ^ shame ! " said a little donkey 
▼ T to his mother, as she lay at rest on the conunon, 



after mnnching her dinner of thistles — "if that little 
horse's mother isnH having com to dinner, and you've 
only had thistles ! " 

"Well, well," said the donkey-mother, "what of 
that? Fve enjoyed my thistles as much as- she enjoys 
her com. So, you see, we're more alike than you 
think." 

" Well, I know one thing : when I've done having 
milk, I won't have thistles, I'll have com, or I won't 
give people any peace — ^that I won't." 

" You talk like a foolish little donkey. It will make 
you miserable to feel and act like that. You cannot 
do better than work hard at donkey's work, and get a 
good appetite for donkey's food. Horses are not happy 
because they eat com, nor are donkeys miserable because 
they eat thistles. I have known some very wretched 
horses that eat the best of com, and some very jolly 
donkeys, which bray and leap and frisk about, that eat 
nothing but thistles, and rather dry ones too." 

" Oh, that's all very fine ; but I want to have com, 
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A LITTLE DONKEY. 

and when I'm older and bigger, I will have com. Why 
can't donkeys have com as well as horses? It's a 
shame, it is, that we are not as well fed as they are ! " 

" As well fed as they are ! " took up an old duck, that 
had an now listened to the oonTeJtion between tluB 
mother and son. " As well fed as they are ! " she said 
again, and then laughed, " quack, quack, quack, dear, 
dear ! I see now why my little folks are called ^ little 
ducks,' and little ducks they are, bless them ! They 
never talk such discontented nonsense. Duck-weed 
does for them, as it does for me. I'm glad my chUdren 
are little ducks and not little donkeys." And with this 
contemptuous reflection, off she went to the pool of 
water close by to see her merry little family, contented 
to be ducks and eat ducks' food. 

At this point, a goose which had overheard the talk 
stuck out her long neck, looked the young donkey in the 
face and hissed him well, and said, " Well, if I am a 
goose, I'm not goose enough to make myself miserable 
because I have only goose's food to eat. My little folks 
are called * little geese,' but I am glad they are not 
little donkeys instead." Then the goose hissed the 
young donkey again and went her way. 

Now, all this while the ambitious yoxmg donkey was 
very much ashamed. He had no idea that any one had 
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ESTHER BBOWNLOW AND HEE SKATES. 

heard wliat he had said. Then, all at once, seeing that 
two mothers were rejoicing in the good sense of their 
little folks, he resolved that his mother should be proud 
of him. So he said out loud, hoping the goose and the 
duck might not be too far off to hear, " Mother, I'll do 
what you want me. You know best." So the little 
donkey wasn't such a donkey, after all. 



ESTHEE BEOWNLOW AND HEE SKATES. 

" /^H, please don't press me, I cannot — I dare not — I 
v^ won't ! " sobbed Esther Brownlow the first time she 
attempted to skate, adding to her words a flood of tears. 
^' Well," said her brother Ben, " I won't press you to 
try, but if you will do it of your own free will, I shall 
be very, very glad. I know you'll like it, if you just 
get over the fear you have at the first. I was/w^Hike 
you, and I got over it. Won't you try ? " 

Esther was moved by her brother's gentle way, and 
by the assurance that he was once himself almost as timid 
as she was just then. So she leaned on her brother's 
arm and made a little venture. She had scarcely made 
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this second start before she had nearly fallen ; but her 
brother kept her up and spoke very kindly. 

" Do let me turn back," she said, when they had gone 
but a few yards, " I shall never manage it, I'm sure." 

"Well, as you will," said her brother in his gentlest 
tone, looking with a kind smile into her face, and drawing • 
her arm a little closer into his. " Shall we just try to 
get there .^ " he said, pointing to a part of the bank of 
the pond a little more than twenty yards away. 

Encouraged by her brother's very gentle manner, 
Esther said, " Very weU." They got there without a 
tumble, but not without one or two slips which, but for 
Ben's firm footing, would have proved tumbles of a 
rather serious kind. 

So ended Esther's first lesson in skatipg. That was 
two winters ago. And now, there she goes, side by side 
with her brother, one of the best skaters on the pond. 

It was long before she could keep her feet under her ; 
they would slip away on this side and on that. She 
could not go straight till she had tried and tried and 
tried again. But she was patient, and her brave brother 
was patient and kind ; so at last the timid girl found 
her greatest delight where at first she had found nothing 
but fear and pain. Now, when Esther sees others afraid, 
she always says, " Oh, do try again." 
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rE lion is Tery fierce and strong. It is of a 761107 
tawny colour, almost like the colour of a sovereign. 
The male haa a large and shaggy mane, which he 
can partly erect, and which gives him the appearance of 
great power. 

The lion is found in Africa and Asia, and feeds on 
flesh. During the day he remains hidden in some 
thicket or in the depths of the forest When night 
comes on, he goes forth &om his lair to hunt. It is 
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THE LION. 

then not safe to go near bushes, pools of water, or the 
borders of woods, in which places he Ues in wait for his 
prey. 

In the night, deer, antelopes, and other animals which 
abound in the land of Uons, visit the springs to enjoy 
the cool waters. From his hiding-place the lion hears 
them. Then he moves without noise through the 
bushes ; he pauses again to listen, then creeps onward, 
the tall rank grass gently waving as he makes his way. 

He nears the water, till through the reeds he sees his 
prey. Then, with flaming eyes and mane erect, he 
springs upon his victim. He seizes it by the neck, and 
shakes it, as a cat would shake a mouse. 

In the picture above, a lion and lioness are lying in 
wait. The lion is ready for a spring. When he has 
kiUed his victim, he drags it into the bushes, where 
together they eat it, and fall asleep. Now is the time for 
the hunter- s attack, for he is lazy and easily overcome. 

When hard pressed for foo^Te wiU come forth in the 
day-time and prowl around huts and farms. Then he 
will seize upon cows and other tame animals, and man 
himself is not safe from his attack. 

In the day-time the lion does not roar, but in the night 
his roaring sounds like distant thunder, and can be heard 
far away. 
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THE FAEMEE'S BOY JOSS. 

YOU would not have thought much of Joss if you 
had met him in the street. But the fact is, you 
never could have met him there, for Joss was dead 
before you were bom. 

Though he grew up to be a man, and married and 
had a family of boys and girls of his own, he was 
always known as "the farmer's boy," because some- 
thing happened when he was a boy, and his name got 
into the papers, and I think it very likely that it was 
even mentioned to the Queen. Only a few villagers 
knew poor Joss after that time, but then his name, at 
least, all England knew. Now let us see how and why 
Mb waa. 

One day huntsmen were galloping across the fields 
of a fanni hunting tiie fox. The fLer was sorry to 
see tiiem, f Jr some of his fields were fresh sown^th 
com, and horses' feet would cut up the field, uncover 
the seed, and spoil his fature harvest. 

About one field the farmer was particularly anxious. 
Now the farmer was going to market, so he sent a boy 
to the particular field, told him to shut and fasten the 
gate, to stop by it, and not to open it for anybody. 
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THE PARMEE'S boy JOSS. 

ITie boy went, shut the gate, festened it, and stood 



by it, as he ■n^s told. Theu up came a htmtsman. 
" Open that gate," he said, but the boy firmly replied — 



THE FAEMER'S boy JOSS. 

" No, sir ; my master told me to keep it shut." 

The huntsman asked again and again; but the boy 
firmly and politely refused. There arrived another and 
then another, all of whom were anxious to cross the 
field, for it was the direct way after the fox. 

One noble-looking rider, in a tone half-commanding, 
half-coaxing, now said, " Come, my boy, open that 
gate." 

"No, sir," replied Joss, "I can't; master told me 
to keep it shut." 

" Oh, nonsense, you mmt open it — ^now do it at 
once." 

" I cannot, sir," was his firm reply. 

" Boy, do you know who you are disobeying ? It 
is the Duke of Wellington that wants to go through." 

" I can't open it; my master told me to open it for 
nobody, sir." 

^' Well, you are a grand servant, my boy," said the 
duke. " I wish every English boy was like you." Then 
the duke, who was a great general and knew how to 
admire the boy's bravery in doing his duty, gave him 
half-a-sovereign, and the party rode off to follow the fox 
some other way. Joss grew up to be a working man 
whom everybody could trust, for he always obliged his 
masters and always kept his promises. 
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WHAT A CANDLE IN A WINDOW DID. 

A traveller who, long years ago, was making his way 
across a large county, had to journey through a 
forest. 

He was a man of learning, making his way to the 
mansion of a nobleman, whose children he was to 
instruct. His intention was to sleep for a night at a 
village in the forest, where he would be about half-way 
to his new home. When near the village he took a 
wrong turning, and wandered, without knowing it, far 
out of his proper course. Puzzled as to how it could be 
that he did not reach the village, he continued to walk 
on, but at a somewhat quicker pace. 

Then the night clouds began to gather, and it was dark. 
Suddenly he heard a crackling sound in the forest, not 
far away, and he spoke, hoping that it was made by a 
human being who could perhaps guide him or tell him 
his way. But to his "Who's there?" there was only 
more crackling, which went farther and farther away 
till he could hear it no more. It was only a wild 
animal that his footfall had startled, but it gave him 
a strange feeling at the roots of his hair. 

On he went, and darker became the night. All was 
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WHAT A CANDLE IN A WINDOW DID.. 

silent; when he stood still he could almost hear his 
own heart beat. Suddenly he found no footing for his 
step and fell forward into a pool of water. It tras not 
deep and he got out again, but which way to proceed he 
did not know. As he stood dripping and bewildered, 
another sound attracted his attention. It was made 
far away, nevertheless it was dreadful to hear and 
filled him with anxiety. It was the howl of the wolf. 
Wolves in that day were not common in English forests, 
but they were not quite destroyed. 

"What must I do?" he asked himself. Wet, cold, 
weary, hungry — ^lost ! He resolved that if he could find 
a tree that he could climb, he would climb it, and wait 
there till morning. But after groping in vain for some 
time, he gave up that idea. There was nothing for him 
but to stand. Thereupon he turned half-way rOund, and 
lo ! right before him, but a long way off, he saw a Kght, 
like a star in the trees. He had gently risen in his 
walk, and a little below him, half a mile away, shone 
that jewel of light. What could it be ? It must be a 
candle in a cottage. Then it struck him that perhaps 
that was a stream he had just before fallen into, and 
perhaps that cottage was by the stream, and perhaps 
there was ajpath by the stream ! 

He Ustened. Yes, there was the soft trickling of 
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water falling over stones, 
and the water evidently ran 
towards the light. Was 
there a path by the water? 
[e .groped about to find an 
to his question, and he went 
jping, following the sound of 
iter till he fell into it again. 
i was not much troubled about 
jr he had begun to think that 
found a path, and that it would 
) a cottage; and the dreadful 
e had beard a few minutes ago 
the tbought of a cottage more 
ting than at another time woidd 
een the thought of a palace. 
!;th, after sundry falls and much 
about with bands and feet, the 
light, which he had lost sight 
he while he had been following 
iam, reappeared close at hand, 
a moment he stood looking at 
. all bis heart thanking God that 
found a house. He knocked 
door, which w^s opened by a 



THE FIELD-HOUSE. 

rough-looking woodman. When he told his tale the 
woodman and his wife bade him come in, gaye him a stool 
near a bright wood fire, set before him plain food such 
as they had, and made him welcome to what for many- 
years he spoke of as the best -night's lodging he had ever 
known. When he put his candle out at night, he 
looked at it with a kind of reverence. It was that little 
thing that had saved his life. 




THE FIELD-MOUSE. 



rB harvest-field is a beautii|il sight. Some men 
reap the com with their sickles, and others bind 
it into sheaves. Mother brings baby down at the noon 
hour to see father, and the little ones come with her 
carrying their dinner. 

They sit down on the ground and have dinner to- 
gether. Then the little ones have a romp in and out 
amongst the sheaves; and then they go back home 
again, and leave their father to reap again. 
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Wien the com is reaped, then come waggons and 
horses to carry it all away, to stack it up in the farmer's 
yard. When the sheaves are carried away, then come the 
gleaners. Poor girls and boys and women pick up all 



the stray eaxa of com, and take them home to make 
bread. 

But there is one little harvester who is not often 
seen, who reaps before the reapers begin, and gleans 
long after the gleaners have done. He wears a soft 
brown velvet coat, and is not much bigger than the size 



EDQAE TOWNBEin). 

of your thmnb. He is a happy little feUoif, eats as 
mucli as he needs, and has no care for the morro'w. 

Wien the cold weather comes and there is no food 
for him in the fields, he digs a deep hole, goes into it, 
rolls liimself up into a round ball and falls fast asleep. 

Till the warm days of summer come round again he 
stops most of his time in this winter bed. Then he imrolls 
himself, stretches his legs, opens his eyes, and takes 
his walks abroad. This little creature may be tamed ; 
he makes a very pretty pet. His name is field-mouse. 



EDGAR TOWTTSEND. 



EDGAE TOWIJSEND was a soldier. His father was 
a soldier, and one of his grandfathers was a soldier 
too. Edgar entered the army at eighteen years of age 
as an ensign. I am sorry to say that he found some 
of the soldiers with whom he had to live accxzstomed to 
swear and to use very naughty words ; but he resolved 
that he would not imitate them. One day he told 



BDGAE T0WN8EXD. 

one of them that he thought they ought to have more 
regard for the wishes of God than to swear, but they 
only laughed at him. 

Now nobody likes to be laughed at, and Edgar 
Townsend coloured a little as they laughed at him. But 
he did not move from his determination not to follow 
the bad example these young men set him. They 
called him a coward, fancying themselves very brave, 
because they dared to do naughty things; but there 
was nothing very brave in three persons laughing at 
one person. It was surely far braver for the one to 
stand the laughter of the three, wasn't it ? 

His companions did other things which, because they 
were wrong things, Townsend would not do. 

There was a war soon after this, to which Edgar's regi- 
ment was ordered. One night the colonel of the regiment 
asked if any of the men knew the depth of the ditch 
which was round the wall of a town that was near, which 
town he very much wanted to take by storm. But he 
could not take it until he knew how deep that ditch was. 
Now, on the wall of the town there were soldiers 
with guns watching to see if any of the enemy came 
near the town, and determined to shoot them if they 
did. So no one dared to go to see how deep the ditch 
was. At last Edgar went, all alone and quite unknown 
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to any one of his companions. He ran the risk of 
being shot by the watching soldiers on the wall — 
indeed, he was sure to be shot, if he did not keep very 
cool, and do his work very cleverly. 

When all was dark Edgar set out for the ditch, 
taking with him a sounding-line — which was a piece 
of string with a weight at the end of it, to make it 
sink down to the bottom of the water. He got safely 
to the side of the ditch, quietly let down the sound- 
ing-line into it, . felt the line touch the bottom, drew it 
back again, marked the string at the place up to which 
it was wet, which of course was just the depth of the ditch, 
then set off back again to the camp. He was nearly 
caught, but he just escaped with his life. Then he 
took the depth of the ditch to the colonel, and the 
colonel told him he was a brave fellow. 

Th§ next day those companions who had thought 
it brave to be swearers, and had laughed at Edgar 
for not swearing, calling him a coward, acknowledged 
that the man who would not swear was the bravest man 
in all the camp. Edgar loved God, and therefore he 
feared to grieve God ; but he did not fear death, if it 
came to him in doing his duty ; nor did he fear to be 
laughed to scorn, if that came to him in doing his duty. 
He would not, could not, do what was wrong. 
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THE FAIET'S STOEY. 

ONCE upon a time Esther Westlake sat on the banks 
of a bright brook, close by a little waterfall which 
the brook made. The spray of the fall danced up into 
the air, and made something like a beautiful white veil. 
As Esther was looking at this veil which the spray 
had made, she fancied that she saw a face looking 
through it. It was a beautiful face, and as she con- 
tinued to look at it, she saw that it was a fairy's face. 

Before this, Esther had been wishing a great many 
things ; for. she had come down to the brook-side very 
unhappy, and just when she saw the fairy's face, she 
was i^g to herself, " I wM. I had Mj to «nd 
fault with me ; " for Esther thought nothing of the 
faults which her friends had to tell her about, only 
of the telling about them. She did not think, " How 
nice it would be to get rid of my faults," but she 
thought how nice it would be to get rid of the friends 
that took the trouble to tell her of them, and to help 
her to grow up without them. 

So, as soon as she saw the fairy, she said, " fairy I 
I do wish you would take me somewhere where there 
is nobody to find fault with me ! '^ 
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"Well," said the fairy, "let me tell you a little story 
of a girl, Alice, who once asked me to do the very same 
thing for her, and whom I took to my own fairy-land, 
where no one finds any fault. 

" The first day she mixed with all the fairies, and got 
on pretty well. The next day, two of them would not 
have anything to do with her ; they had noticed a fault 
^she appeared a little selfish ; but they did not speak to 
her, they only went away. Next day, six of the fairies 
were sure she had not spoken what was quite the truth, 
and they went away. By noon the day after, ten more 
who had seen her in a little temper, quietly withdrew. 
Every day some fault was seen, and away went all the 
fairies that saw it — ^for none of them could like faults, 
nor could any of them take the liberty to point them out. 
* Indeed,' said they, ^ why should we take the trouble 
with her ? It is a painful thing to see people's faults, 
but it is a much more painful thing to try to remove 
them, and you get no thanks — only frowns — ^for it. 
Fairies only work for thanks, not for firowns. And 
what is she to us ? Who loves her here ? Has she no 
mother or friends ? ' 

"So at last poor Alice was left alone. Long before 
this had she wished herself at home again, and now she 
spoke out, and said, ^ Oh, for some one to love me 
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' It is really dreadful to live in a world where people 
are like this.' 

" So I took Alice home again, and well did she love 
and much did she thank the dear friends who took the 
trouble to tell her of her faults, and to help her to get 
rid of them ; and now Alice has got rid of many of them, 
and is a happy, contented girl, whom everybody loves. 
Shall I take you to fairy-land ?" 

Things appeared now in a somewhat new light, and 
Esther softly said, " No, thank you," and went home, 
trying to be thankftd for the love there which took the 
trouble to tell her of her faults, and help her to be a 
better, and so to be a happier, girl. 

Wheii Jpsther strove to mend her ways, 

Fault-finding was soon ended ; 
By happier heart, she clearly saw 

How m^ she'd been befriended. 



No more she grumbled at her lot. 

She always was contented ; 
For grumbling, she was now quite sure. 

Must some day be repented. 
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WILFRED AND HIS COUSIN DONALD. 

'' TTTHAT'S that ? " said Wilfred to his cousin, with 
» T whom he had just come down for the first time 
to the sea-side. 

"It's a cave, I do believe — a smuggler's cave. Let 
us climb up and see. Shall we ? " 

" Come along ; that's grand. We may find smugglers' 
things in it. Well, this is first-rate.'' 

Wilfred and his cousin Donald were about the same 
age — eleven years old. They were taking a walk along 
the sand, and had just come to the foot of a chalk cliff. 
A little way up the cliff was a hole, which went into the 
cliff for a little way and made a sort of room in it, called 
by them a cave. 

When they came to this place the tide was down, and 
just there the shore was then dry. But when the tide 
came up, where they stood then was covered with the 
sea. But the boys knew nothing of this. 

Without much difficulty they climbed to the cave, 
looked in, and seeing that it was not very dark, they 
quickly entered. 

To find themselves inside a cave — a real cave — was a 
great delight. Often had they read of caves, and of the 
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strange things that men had done in caves, and often 
had they longed to see what these strange places were 
like. Now that they were actually in a cave they began 
to think what strange thing they could do. 

First they looked all over it, to see if there were any 
remains of smugglers — any of their tools and chests ; 
but they did not find any. Then they thought it would 
be grand to light a fire. They found some bits of stick, 
and half a newspaper, which some one who had been in 
just before them had left behind; but they had no 
matches. 

But had they not heard of flints and steels, and 
striking sparks, and thus setting a light to fires ? Flints 
there were in plenty — ^they were lying about every- 
where on the floor of the cave. But they had no steel. 

They felt in all their pockets for their knives, but 
these they had left at home. What must be done ? At 
last Wilfred remembered that his boot had bright metal 
on the heel. So he took off one of his boots, and tried 
what striking the metal rim of the heel against the flint 
would do. 

Glorious! Sure enough the sparks flew. Donald 
eagerly held the newspaper under the flint to catch them. 
They fell on the paper, but the paper would not light. 
After repeated attempts, they concluded that the paper 
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must be damp. Then Wilfred agreed to try his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The pocket-handkerchief, however, did not catch light ; 
it seemed to be as damp as the newspaper. So they gave 
up the plan of lighting a fire, at least for that day. They 
carefully put the wood away in a comer, and resolved 
to come to-morrow, and bring matches, and try a^in. 

nests in caves, and even of eagles living there. So they 
searched every nook and crack to see if a nest could be 
found. But the only thing they found was a great toad, 
which jumped out of a dark comer and rather startled them. 

Now they began to think of going home. So to the 
mouth of the cave they went, intending to get down the 
cliff to the shore again. 

But, poor lads ! when they reached the cave-mouth, 
they found that the tide had covered the shore. It was 
close up to the cliff; indeed, it had risen up to very near 
the place where they stood, and great waves came rolling 
in from the sea, and soon the spray came splashing into 
their faces. 

The tide still rose. At length it came dashing into 
the cave, and the wind drove the spray all over them. 
They went to the farthest end, but the sea followed 
them. It was not long before they were knee-deep. 
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At this point, very fortunately for the boys, the tide 
turned. Gradually the water left the cave. After some 
hoars the shore was again dry. Then, aU wet and cold 
and hungry, the boys sought their lodgings, where Wil- 
fred's anxious mother heard them rush into her room 
with a very thankful heart. She had sought them every- 
where, and had begun to fear that they were drowned. 

The boys never went again to their smugglers' cave. 



DUCKS. 

IN the picture is Mrs. Duck and two of her happy 
Kttle family. 

What pretty, comical things little woolly, yellow 
ducklings are! Few young and little creatures axe 
prettier or more comical than they. And fewer still are 
so clever and brave. 

From the very first, they are able to take care of 
themselves. Whilst little babies, they run about, and 
pick worms and slugs out of the grass. Then, too, they 
trot off into the water, swim about on it just where they 
like. They tip up their tiny little bodies, and dive 
for insects and soft water-plants which are below its 
^surface. 

Little new-bom children are not half so clever and 
brave as little new-hatched ducks. Babies have to be 
fed, little ducks feed themselves. 

Babies have to be nursed and carried about from 
place to place ; little ducks don't need a nurse, and trot 
about by themselves. Babies have to be put into their 
bath, but little ducks bathe themselves. 

As soon as they are out of their shell they follow 
their mother, and do just what their mother does: 
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snap at insects, tug at worms, and plunge and splash 
about in ponds. 

They grow up to love people who are kind to them. 
A dog once saved a little duck's life, and the duck grew 
up so fond of the dog that it would follow him when he 
went out, till it was too tired to foUow any farther. 
Then it would return home and wait for him at the 
door of his kennel. 

Another duck so loved a lady that fed it that it would 
follow her to church. But " quack, quack, " in church 
would never do ; it would have made people laugh. So it 
had to stop at the church-door till its mistress came 
out. This it always did, and then followed her home. 

Ducks in their natural state are wild. One day a 
wild duck was Mghtened by some dreadful beast that 
was trying to catch and eat it. Just then it saw a man 
near, and flew to him for safety. 

The man was a kind man and saved it, and then it 
stayed with Mm and became a tame duck, and had some 
little ducks who were tame too. 

Perhaps this is the way in which, at first, wHd ducks 
were made into tame ducks. Ducks are very useftd 
creatures, and do no harm to any one ; yet I am very 
sorry to hear that some boys throw stones at them and 
break their legs. 
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THE BIRD iND THE CROCODILE. 

TjliE away from tliia country, in the hot parts of a 
i country called Africa, there are many strange and 
wonderful creatures. Some of these are heautifal, but 
some are very ugly and dreadful. One of these ugly 
and dreadful creatures is the crocodile. 

You have perhaps neyer seen a crocodile. It is a long 
creature, with four short legs and a very long tail. Its 
mouth is very big, and it has a great many sharp teeth, 
and is very dangerous. 

It lives on the banks of rivers. Sometimes it lies on 
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the land and sometimes it swims about in the water. 
When people go to the river to bathe, and when cattle 
and even wUd beasts, go to the river to drink, it often 
catches them too, and eats them up. 

But there is a little fly which makes the crocodile very 
nnhappy . The crocodile often lies with its mouth open ; 
then this little fly gets into its mouth, stings its tongue, 
and gives it a great deal of pain. The pain is so great 
that it drives the crocodile almost mad. 

Now there is a little bird which at such times comes 
to help the crocodile. And how do you think it does 
it ? Why, by going right into the crocodile's mouth I 
There it bravely hops about, catches the crocodile's 
plagues, and destroys them. 

This little bird is tbe only living thing that is safe in 
that dreadful place — a crocodile's mouth. But it is safe, 
perfectly safe ! The savage monster lies with its jaws 
wide open, and is quite stiU while the bird does it« kindly 
work. 

Why does not the crocodile snap its jaws and swallow 
the Kttle bird ? Because it is a little Mend, and even 
crocodiles, it seems, know better than to kill what they 
feel to be a friend. May we not learn from the bird and 
the crocodile that to be kind is the only way to be safe 
everywhere and happy with everybody ? 
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SUCH A SWEET CANARY ! 

COUSIN JACK, the sailor lad, 
Gave to sister Mary, 
Just before lie went away, 
Such a sweet canary ! 

You should see the tiny thing 

Trim its wings so neatly ; 
You should hear it sing its song 

Prettily and sweetly. 

And so tame it is, that she 

In her hand can hold it ; 
Yesterday I'm sure it did 

Everything she told it : 

Pecked the crumbs from out her mouth, 

Hopped upon her shoulder. 
Back upon her hand again ; 

Never bird was bolder. 

And whenever Mary speaks. 

How its eyes will glisten ! 
And it cocks its head aside. 

Saucily, to listen : 

And she tells it funny tales. 

Calls it pretty fairy ; 
Wonders if it understands 

All that's said by Mary. 
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THE STOLEN BASKET. 

TWO little workers living in a country village once 
set to work to make a little basket. It was to be a 
basket for eggs. 

They began their work in great joy, thinking how 
pleasant it would be to have a basket of their very own, 
and of their own making. 

They divided their work ; one of them went out to 
gather fine twigs, and the other stopped at home to 
twist the fine twigs into the form of the coming basket. 

After many journeys, and many days of hard work, 
the basket was made. The little workers lined it with 
a soft silken lining, as soft and smooth as velvet. 

Now when it was quite finished, this tiny basket was 
as pretty a basket as ever was seen, and the two busy 
little workers who had made it were as happy and as 
proud as kings. 

Then they placed eggs in it ; and beautiful eggs they 
were. They were deep blue, with spots of black upon 
them, and there were five. 

Now it chanced that one day two boys passed the 
house where these two little workers lived, and as they 
peeped in they caught sight of the basket, went in, and 
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THE 8T0IZBN BASKET. 

were robbers ! And is not robbery wrong ? You say, 
" Ob yes, it is very wrong ! " 

Then is it not wrong when the owners of the little 
basket were only birds, and their bouse in which they 
kept it was only a bush ? 

That little home 

So snug and warm, 
God taught them how to make it ; 

And God looked down 

With solemn frown 
On boys that dared to take it. 

Then never take 

What others make. 
For surely that ia stealing ; 

To birds be fair 

And let them share 
Your just and noble feeling. 



THE LEOPARD IN TROUBLE. 

THERE is a strange-looking picture! That animal 
in the front, with its feet in the water, is a 
leopard, and that animal that has got hold of the 
leopard's tail is a baboon, and all the rest of the ani- 
mals are baboons. 

"What do you think they are doing ? Well, the 
baboons, at least, are having some rather serious fun. 
They have followed that poor leopard for many miles, 
just keeping out of the reach of his paws. He would 
have long since killed them if they had not done so. 

The leopard runs on the ground, and the baboons 
hop, and jump, and swing up amongst the lower 
branches of the trees. Now and then the baboons 
come down when they see a nice chance of catching 
hold of the leopard's tail and pulling it. Then, when 
they have hold of his tail, the leopard turns quickly 
round, and, snarling at them, tries to catch them. But 
the baboons are soon up into the trees again, grinning 
at him from a place to which he cannot climb. 

The leopard is just now drinking, and, while he 
drinks, one of the baboons seizes his tail and gives 
it a strong pull, and the leopard roars. Then the 
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THE IKISH BOY AND THE SHA.BK. 

ba'boon pulls it again, and the leopard roars again, and 
much do all the baboons enjoy the sound of the poor 
leopard's anger. 

Why do they enjoy it, do you think ? They enjoy 
it because that very morning the leopard had killed 
one of their Mends, and bo, as they could not kill 
the leopard in return, they -would tease and vex him. 
Perhaps they thought he would by these means learn 
a lesson, and let baboons alone the next time he wanted 
a breakfast. 

At last they all got tired. The baboons went 
back again to their home, and the leopard lay down 
just where the baboons left him, and fell fast asleep. 



THE IEI8H BOY AND THE SHAEK. 

ASPAEKLING world of waters, 
A ship that flies along. 
While little waves are dancing, 
With bursts of happy song. 



THE IRISH BOY AND THE SHARK. 

Upon her surface floating, 

In indolent delight, 
Then striking out ynih energy, 

He soon is out of sight. 

At length he^s seen returning, 
More swiftly he draws near ; 

And now they see a shadow ; 
At once they feel a fear ! 

The sea a greenish colour, 
A sharp, a fearful face, 

A shark behind the swimmer, 
In hot and deadly race ! 

The swimmer nears the vessel — 
One stands a rope to fling ; 

The shark now follows faster, 
Faster than man can swim. 

His comrades in the vessel 
Speak not, nor draw a breath- 

They watch in fearful silence, 
That race for life or death. 

The eager swimmer pauses. 
He grasps the saving rope ! 
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THE IRISH BOY AND THE SHARE. 

The shark has seized his yictim — 
He's gone, there is no hope ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ « 

An Irish boy was standing 

■ 

Where the stricken watchers stood ; 
He seemed a stupid fellow, 
Who nothing understood ; 

But while some took to sighing, 

And some began to weep. 
He jumped right down towards the shark. 

And plunged into the deep ! 

Plunged right upon the monster — 

A deed most nobly rash — 
There was a noise, a scuffle, 

A struggle and a splash. 

What happened, who can tell us ? 

This only can I say. 
The shark is gone, the man is safe, 

The boy has won the day ! 

It is a wondrous story. 

But every word is true — 
Of swimmer, shark, and plunger, 

And of the victory too. 
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WILLIAM HENErS LIE AND ITS 
CONSEaUENCES. 

^LLIAM HENET had 

recently come to live in 
the town of Brownlow. 
He 'tras a proud hoy, and 
never liked to say that he 
was hehind any of his 
playfellows in anything 
they said they could do. 

Did one of them say he 

could jump a brook? Then 

Harry would say he could 

jump one too. Could one 

of them boast of having 

kept on the back -of a 

kicking horse ? He could 

do the same. Could another dive twenty feet under 

water? He could dive twenty feet too. Could one 

swim ? So could he. 

One day, when talking of swimming, he related how 
he had " once saved a fellow " who was just at the last 
breath, by swimming in and dragging him to land. The 



WILLUM HENEY^S LIB AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

story was believed, and it made William Henry quite 
a hero amongst his companions. 

Summer came round, and one very hot day some of 
William Henry's playfellows went to the river to bathe. 
Now, the river was in some places deep, and its current 
was strong, so that it was not safe for boys to bathe, un- 
less they were with some one who could swim ; then it 
was safe enough. 

On that day, one little fellow named Sam, who was 
not a strong boy, could not get his parents to consent to 
his going, so afraid were they of the danger, until he 
told them of the swimming powers of William Henry. 
When he related the story of his new friend, and 
how he had once bravely rescued a drowning man, and 
told them that he would be going with the boys, they 
gave their consent. 

So the five boys took towels and went down to the 
river to bathe. They were a happy party, and went 
merrily along. 

The river-bank reached, William Henrjr professed 
that he was out of sorts, and would rather not go in 
to-day. One of the party just nudged his neighbour, 
and, with a significant wink, quietly said, '^ I should like 
to see him swim.'' 

His boasting so much had led one of his shrewder 
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companions to doubt his truthfulness ; and very fairly, 
too, for boasters are generally liars. 

In the boys went, and splashed about in glorious 
style ; but the fan was soon stopped, for unfortunately 
Sam got out of his depth, and cried for help. At once 
all voices cried for Will. 

But Will made no move, took off nothing, stood still 
and looked frightened. It was soon clear that he was not 
going in. " Help !" cried Sam. " Oh, Will, do help ! " 

"Why don't you jump in. Will? Quick, jump in — 
he'll drown ! " shouted many voices. But Will only 
began to cry, and to shriek out, " I can't, I daren't, I 
can't swim ! — oh ! I'm sure I can't." 

Then one boy who could not swim did his best ; but 
it was all too late, and he nearly lost his life. By this 
time Sam was out of sight : he had sunk under water, and 
the strong current had carried him far down the stream. 

The boys hurriedly dressed, and, in the hope of fishing 
poor Sam's body out, they followed the river. At 
length it was carried into shallow water. They rushed 
in and got it. 

Then they did all they could to restore life to it, but 
all their efforts failed, and at last they wrapped it in 
the poor lad's shirt, and the mournful little procession 
carried it to poor Sam's home. 
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WILLIAM HBNET'S LIB AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

A womaii who saw the mournful procession went 
on ^before it and broke the sad news to Sam's mother. 
A few days afterwards the weeping parents followed 
the poor boy's body to the grave. 

What must "William Henry have thought as, from his 
bedroom window, he watched the funerrf procession 



move past to the churchyard? What, too, must he 
have felt, as every Sunday, on his way to the service, 
he passed Sam's grave ? 

Such, then, were the dreadful consequences of a lie. 
Speak {he truth. 
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JjmK, THE SHIP'S DOG. 

is a fine sailing ship. It goes by the force 
of the wind blowing against its sails, and not by 
steam turning paddle-wheels, and so it is called a " sail- 
ing ship." It is on the sea, by a town, on the coast of 
California. The night is very clear, and the sea is very 
stilL The moon makes a beautiful reflection of the ship 
in the water, almost as if the water was a looking-gla^. 



JX7NK, THE ship's DOG. 

And a very good thing it is that the night is clear 
and the sea so calm. You see the little boat there, with a 
man in it rowing, and a dog sitting up at one end of it. 
The dog's name is " Junk," and he belongs to that ship's 
captain. Let me tell you how he comes to be in the 
boat. 

In the afternoon the captain had been on shore and 
had taken Junk with him; but when in the evening 
he came down to the sea-side, to row back to the ship, 
he missed his dog, looked for him, whistled for him, and 
inquired of everybody he knew, whether they had seen 
him. But Junk was nowhere to be found. 

So the captain rowed off to the ship without him, 
hoping to find that he had gone back with some of the 
sailors who had gone on board earlier in the afternoon. 
But when the captain arrived at the ship, he found that 
this was not the case. Junk was not there, and none 
knew where he was. 

In the very early morning, before the sun would rise, 
the ship was to set sail, and everybody was sad at the 
idea of doing so and leaving poor Junk behind. But 
Junk seemed to have some idea of this danger, and liked 
it as li|;tle as the sailors and captain. 

An hour after the captain had gone back, just as the 
moon was rising. Junk came down to the shore. He had 
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JUNK, THE ship's DOG. 

lost his master, and had scoured the town for him. Now 
that he was sure his master must be back at the ship, he 
stood by the shore howling towards the ship, as though 
to make somebody on it hear ; but the plan failed. No- 
body came from the ship, for nobody on it heard the howl. 

Then Junk turned to nearer help, and howled to the 
fishermen, till at last one of them guessed what this 
howling meant. He had heard the captain's inquiries 
for his lost dog, and thought surely this must be the 
dog. So he got his boat ready, pushed it into the water, 
and asked Junk to come into it. 

Junk was delighted to do so — ^whined, and wagged 
his tail, and licked his friend's hand, till they came in 
sight of the ship ; then he took to the end of the boat, 
sat still and silent, looking at the ship, as if hoping to 
catch the eye of some one on it. 

Hearing a boat's oars splashing past, the man on 
watch came to the side of the ship to see what it could 
be ; when to his delight he saw it was some one bringing 
Junk. Junk saw him, and yelped his delight. As 
speedily as possible he was hoisted up into the ship. 

Soon the captain was on deck. He paid the kind 
sailor well for his trouble, chained up his good dog, and 
turned in again for the night. In the morning all sailed 
for home. 
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HELP ONE ANOTHEE. 

rilWO swallows built their nest in a window comer. 
i The rain beat against it and made it very soft. 

So soft was it that it fell from its place, and in the 
fall it was broken to pieces. 

Now when the nest fell there were young and very 
little swallows in it, and they fell with it and lay on the 
ground in all the rain and wind, and were very cold. 

The person who lived in the house saw them, and 
placed a sheet over them like a little tent, to shelter them. 

When the storm was over, many other swallows came 
to help their friends to build another nest. All did 
something: some brought clay, some brought hay, and 
some brought feathers and wool. 

All worked hard until the new nest was finished. 
When it had been made snug and warm with feathers 
and wool, they carried the Kttle ones one by one into it. 

Then all the swallows chirped and darted about in 
gladness that all was right again, said good-bye, and 
went back to their own homes. 

But for the many kind helpers out of their trouble, 
the young swallows must have died. May we not all 
learn a lesson from the swallows, and try to help bne 
another ? - 
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WOLYES AND DEEE. 

LOOK at the deer in the picture. How does it come 
to be there ? It is standing on the edge of a cliff 
and looking backward. 



What are those animals behind it ? Are they dogs ? 

No ; they are very like dogs, but they are wolves, 

cruel wolves, and they want to catch the deer to devour 



WOLVES AND DBBB. 

it. Deer can run very much faster than wolves, and it 
is only by craft that wolves can catch them. 

I will show you how the wolves have managed to get 
the deer where it is, and why they have done so. 

A deer is feedmg on a wide, grassy plain. A cliff is 
in front and a thick forest behind. The deer starts and 
looks roimd in fear. What makes the deer start ? 

Listen ! do you hear that sound ? Hark ! there it is 
again ! What a dreadful sound ! It is a cry, a howl — 
the howl of wolves ! The sound is on this side of the 
deer, and on that side, and on every side save on the 
side which leads to the cliff. It gets nearer and louder. 
The wolves are coming. 

The poor deer trembles with fright. It rushes away 
at full speed, straight forward. The wolves see their 
prey and rush after it. How fast the deer runs ! it wiU 
soon leave its fierce pursuers far behind. 

But the wolves follow. They know that it is fast 
bounding towards the cliff. The wolves are spread out 
on all sides ; every way of retreat is cut off. 

Now the deer sees the cliff and the depths beyond. 
It turns, and hopes to escape. But it is too late. 
The open jaws of the fierce wolves are on every side, 
a hungry band through which it is impossible to break. 

Little by little they come nearer. Little by little the 
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THE THOENLET FAMILT, 

deer baAs away until it is within one step of the cliffs 
edge. Then the wolves make a rush, and the startled 
deer slips from its footiag, and feUs over down on to 
the rocks below. 

Swiftly, and amid yells of joy, the pitiless pursuers 
fly down the cliff by some safe path to devour their 
dying victim. 



THE THOENLEY FAMILT. 

rE Thornleys used to live in a village in Yorkshire, 
where they had a small ferm; but Mr. Thomley 
one day took it into bis head tbat he would go to 
Australia. The children were all glad to go, for they 
had read about bushmen, and parrots, and kangaroos 
being in Australia, and they thought it would be very 
fine to go and see all these wonderful thingg. But 
ilrs. Thomley did not like to go so far Mid leave all 
her old friends behind. 



THE TBORNLET FAMILY. 

A lai^ ship took them over the sea, and then they 
took a large waggon to carry them Mid their things into 
the^^interior, Trhere Mr. Thomley had taken a ferm. 

The children were disappointed because they saw no 
kangaroos and bushmen, but only common sheep, of 



■which their father had a gi-eat many, and common 
men who worked on their father's farm. 

One day, however, they did see some of the wonderful 
things they wanted to see, but in a way they did not 
like; indeed, they were all afraid that they should suffer 
a dreadful death by it. 
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THE THOBNLET FAMILY. 

A man in the bush lighted a fire, and this fire set on 
fire a great deal of dry grass, and this dry grass 
set on fire many dead branches that had fallen off the 
trees, and lay there quite dry and ready to bum. Then 
the burning grass and branches set fire to trees. The 
wind blew, and so the fire spread from one part of the 
bush to another, until at last the whole bush was in a 
blaze for many miles. 

One morning, when one of the Thomleys was getting 
up, he saw red in the sky, near the ground, a long way 
off, and looking more carefully thought it must be the 
light of a large fire. Soon there was no doubt that it 
was so, and the fire was clearly coming nearer, and 
would come up to their house. 

He quickly got all the people out of bed; they 
dressed and got ready to run as fast as they could to the 
bare hills, where they hoped, as there was nothing to 
bum, they might escape with their lives. 

While they were dressing they saw all those creatures 
that you see in the picture go past the house; they 
had been disturbed by the fire, and were flying from it. 

When the fire went out, the Thomleys were all safe. 
Very soon after they left the house the rain began to fall, 
and this put the fire out just in time to save their house 
from burning. 
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THE angels' ladder. 



Another time, they had a yery different kind of adven- 
ture ; the rains feU for many days and nights yery, yery 
heaylly. The riyers were swollen and oyerflow7d the^ 
banks, and the land was all covered with water. Soon 
water came into the houses, then it filled the rooms from 
floor to ceiling, and they had to climb on to the roof. 
Fortunately, all got there safely. They were taken off 
by a boat which some kind men rowed to them, and 
taken to a house on high land where the flood did not 
reach. 

Then the water went down, the land and houses were 
dried in the hot sun, and the Thomleys went back to 
t|ieir home, where they have lived ever since without 
either fire or flood. 
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THE ANGELS^ LADDEE. 

IF there were a ladder, mother, 
Between the earth and sky, 
As in the days of Jacob, 

I would bid you all good-bye. 
And go through every country, 

And search from town to town, 
Till I had found that ladder, 

With angels coming down. 
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NEEO. 

^^ f\ PAPA ! '^ cried Walter, one day as he came in from 

v/ the stable-yard, where he had been looking after 
the dogs, " what do you think Nero has done ? ^^ 

" Something clever, I dare say," replied his papa. 

" Clever, indeed — ^yes, it is clever, but it's far more 
than clever. Do try to guess ; you never can, but do 
try," said Walter. 

" Perhaps he has opened a door, or a gate, or let the 
cows out of their shed. But what is the use of trying to 
guess ? You say that I never could guess right." 

" No, I'm sure you could not. Well, Tom took one 
of the pups and put it into the well to drown it. It was 
the ugliest one, that we don't care to keep. 

" When he had put it into the well, he went away. 
And as soon as he had gone, what do you think Nero 
did? He just went and took it out again. He had 
watched Tom throw it in, and when Tom went away he 
stopped behind, and then got hold of poor puppy's ear 
and dragged him out." 

^' Well done, Nero ! " said papa. "And what did he 
do with it?" 

" Do with it ? why, that's the cleverest thing of all. 
He took it to poor Fan and gave it back to her again ; 
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and poor Fan, how she did Thine and lick his nose for 
him, just as if she were kissing him and singing her 
thanks to him ! " — " And what did Tom say to s31 that ? " 

" Say, papa ? Tom does not know yet. Nero dodged 
Tom, or else Tom would have taken the pop away from 
him. He went aU the way round the garden to get to 
Fan hy a way where Tom could not see him." 

"Well," replied Tom's papa, "he's a brave, kind 
feUow." 



THE ILL-USED ASS. 

"Yes, papa, he is; and I want to know if you won't 
let Fan have both her pups now. Tom will drown this 
one when he finds out what Nero has done. Do let her 
have it, papa, for Nero's sake.'' 

"Drown it! No, nobody shall drown it now. I'll 
speak to Tom at once. Well done, Nero ! " 

" And let us called it ^ Saved,' papa, ^ Saved ' because 
Nero saved it. Shall we ? " — " Yes, call it what you will." 

The rescued dog grew up to be a commonplace dog ; 
but, after his deed at the well, brave, sensible Nero was 
more loved than ever. 




THE ILL-USED ASS. 

"AS stupid as an ass ! " This people often say when 
-^ they want to say that some one is very stupid in- 
deed. But donkeys are not at aU stupid creatures imtil 
they are made stupid by unkindness. 

If a donkey is more stupid than a horse he is so 
because he is more unkindly treated than a horse. Treat 
him well and he will serve you well. He will be 
obedient, patient, hard-working, and gentle. 
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THE ILL-USED A66. 

In some lands the people treat donkeys much better 
than the people generally treat them in England. In 
England, even boys think it clever to do cruel things to 
a donkey, and too often the donkey's master does more 
cruel things still. 

His master gives him hard work, little to eat, and 
many blows ; and when the poor beast has been dragging 
his cart about all day, and goes home hungry and tired, 
he gives him no com for his supper, no nice clean 
straw for his bed, and never thinks of combing and 
rubbing him down, to freshen him before he goes to 
sleep. 

He would do all this for a horse, but he will not do 
it for a donkey. Now, is not that altogether too bad ? 

Well then, after all this, is it very strange that in 
time the donkey gets thin, bad-tempered, and ugly? 
and perhaps gives people kicks now and then? Poor 
fellow ! if he does so, he is surely more to be pitied 
than to be blamed. 

But I have said there are lands where the people are 
more sensible towards donkeys, and there donkeys are 
plump, good-tempered, and pretty creatures. People 
there never call any one ^' stupid as an ass." If they 
were to speak of people as like an ass at all, they would 
say, "As sharp and clever as an ass." There they deck 
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THE ILL-USED ASS. 

him in gay trappings, and kings ride out on him. They 
show what the patient beast may become with good 
usage. Here is a picture of a donkey and his driver in 
such lands. 

Let the English stroke the poor donkey's nose, pat 
him, feed him, give him a good bed, and be kind to him 
in his work, aad they will soon see what a fine beast a 
donkey can become. 

I have read a story of a weU-used donkey which had 
a good head on his shoulders, and was evidently very 
fond of his kind master. He had been put on board a 
ship. The ship had sailed on its way many miles, and then 
it was wrecked, and all the people on it were drowned. 

"Where the ship was wrecked was not far from the 
shore. The donkey took care of himself — swam through 
the rough sea, got to land, and after shaking his coat 
dry, set out for his old home. 

This was a long way oflf, and there was no one of 
whom he could ask the way to it. But still he reached 
it, went right up to his old stable door, and waited there 
till somebody came to open it for him. 

You may imagine how surprised his old master was to 
see his face again. But the ass loved his master, and 
would rather work for him than do nothing. The 
ass valued the master because the master valued the ass. 
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THE FIELD WITH THE TEEASTJBE IN IT. 

THE rather lazy, sons of a small farmer were called 
to the bed where their father was dying, who told 
them that there was a great treasure hid in their field. 
" Dig for it," said he, " and you'll be sure to find it." 

The boys softly but eagerly asked their father to tell 
them whereabouts. Their father, however, knew that 
they were idle boys, and wanted to be rich without 
work, so he only said, " Dig for it." 

Hardly had the boys returned from their father's 
graye before they began to seek for the treasure with 
an energy which they had never shown before. The 
labourers on the farm could not imagine what had come 
to the dead farmer's sons. 

There was not a square inch that was not first hoed 
and then digged over and over again ; and every stone 
in the length and breadth of the field was picked up 
and thrown away. But there was no sign of treasure. 

Then they used a plough, and ploughed deeper than 
plough ever went before, but when they had done all 
they did not find the treasure, and they imagined that 
their labour was thrown away. 

When next year came, they wondered at the rich 
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« 

crop in the field. Their harvest was finer than the 
harvest of any past year, and finer than the harvest in 
any neighbour's field. 

Then the boys saw what their father meant. The 
field yielded treasure to hard work. They saw the way 
to poverty was to be lazy. 

They were no longer lazy, but dug well every season 
from that time. Tear after year, their fields were the 
richest in . the whole country, and they became strong 
and honest men. 

This story has a lesson for everybody,- especially for 
boys. 

Where'er your " field " of work, boys, 

Dig with might and main ; 
'Tis only those who dig, boys. 

That treasure ever gain. 

In home and school and shop, boys, 

^^^ ■ 

Treasure you're sure to find ; 

Treasure for hand and limb, boys. 

Treasure for heart aad mind. 

If you be earnest, honest, boys, 

Digging well your ^ Afield," 
You'll find at first or last, boys, 

That treasure it must yield. 
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ALFEBD BEAND ; OE, « DO LET ME SAIL." 

■ 

I UST a year ago Alfred Brand went with, his father to 
^ the sea-side. 

Alfred Brand's father was a kind father. He worked 
very hard at his joiner's bench to earn money to buy 
Alfred, and Alfred's little brothers and sisters, their 
clothes and food, and pay for their schooling. 

From the town where Mr. Brand lived there was a 
cheap trip to the sea-side, and it was by this trip that 
Alfred and his father went. 

At breakfast time Alfred threw his arms round his 
father's neck and called him his dear father, and said he 
would be so good. 

"When breakfast was over off they went to the railway 
station. At the station they took their tickets, and 
Alfred's father paid for them out of the money he had 
earned by working so hard. 

They took their seats in the carriage, and in a little 
time, with a whistle and a " puff, puff," the train set off. 
<( On they went, faster than Alfred had ever been 
before, through bridges and tunnels, past villages and 
towns, and over rivers and canals, till in an hour they 
stopped at the station at the sea-side. 
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Now Alfred was in a crowd such as lie had never 
been in before. There were hundreds and hundreds of 
people getting out of the train. 

Alfred was afraid he should miss his father and be 
lost. So Alfred's father picked him up and carried him 
till there was plenty of room and Alfred was not afraid 
to walk. 

Soon they came to the shore, and oh ! what a sight ! 
Donkeys aad stalls, and boats and yans to bathe in, and 
the great blue sea with fine ships and flags on their 
masts. 

And people were saying, "Will you have a ride, 
my gentleman ? " " Now for sailing ! " " This way to 
bathe ! " It was all so nice, Alfred was filled with joy. 

" father, do let me have a sail ! I should like to 
sail in that big boat. Look, father, people are going in. 
There's a boy going in no bigger than I am. Do let 
me have a sail." 

" No, Alfred, you would be sick ; the sea is rough, it 
would make you very ill to sail to-day. Some other 
day, when we come again, you may." 

But Alfred begged and entreated, and then cried, and 
said he was sure he would not be sick if his father 
would let him sail. . 

So his father let him have his way. Alfred got into 
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the boat; and it went up and down over ihe waves, 
and Alfred soon looked ptde. " father, I feel ao^ill ! 
Do let me get out." — " You cannot get out, my boy, till 
the boat goes to the shore." 

" How long will it be ? " gasped Alfred. 

" It will be nearly an hour," said his father. 

Then Alfred was sick, and when the boat was at the 
shore again, and they aU got out, Alfred's father had to 
carry him to a house and stop with him till he got 
better again. 



THE SHEEP AND THE FAIRY. 

THERE was once a flock of sheep which had every- 
thing that^sheep could want to make them con- 
tented and happy. 

They had rich green grass in the field, and roimd it 
were trees which shaded them from the sun in hot days, 
and from wind in cold ones. 

At the bottom of the field ran a brook of clear water 
where they could cool their feet and quench their thirst. 



THE 6HEEP AND THE FAIRY. 

The fermer who owned them was a kind and thoughtful 
man. 

Now this farmer kept three dogs. When the sheep 
were wanted by the fermer, he sent out the dogs to bring 
them in. Then the do^ would bark at the sheep. 



Sometimes, too, when the sheep were lazy and did not 
go fast enough, the dogs would snap at the sheep and 
give them a little pain. But this was the sheep's own 
fault. 

Now one day a fairy came to these sheep and asked 
them wliat they would like her to_ do for them. When 



THE SHEEP AND THE FAIET. 

they had thought a while they agreed that they would 
like her to take away the farmer's dogs. 

"They are no good to us, they trouble us, they hurt 
us," said the sheep, "and we shall be quite happy if the 
dogs are taken away." 

So the fairy promised to take the dogs away, and 
left the field, and the sheep capered about for joy. 

That night the sheep went to sleep in peace ; but they 
had not been long asleep when the older of them awoke. 
They heard a sound. What was it ? 

They listened, and they heard it again. It was 
dreadful. What could it be? Now it came so near 
that all the sheep awoke, and they were all filled with 
fear. 

The dreadful sound came nearer and nearer, till at 
length they could see in the hedge the very eyes of the 
creatures that made it. 

Now, there was no mistake as to what they were. 
"Wolves!" "Wolves!" they said to one another. 
"Oh! where are the dogs?" and now they begar. to 
feel how very foolish they had been to ask the fairy to 
take away the dogs. 

At this moment the fairy came ; so the sheep cried 
for the dogs. Then the fairy brought back the dogs, and 
the wolves went away. But the fairy said, " Eemember 
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that once you grumbled at those you now find to be your 
very best friends." 

So the sheep were very glad to have back the dogs 
■whom they once disliked, and were contented ever after. 



THE KINGFISHER. 

AMONGST the charms of a walk in fields which 
border a stream is the sight of the bright, glancing 
kingfisher, and the sound of his quick, sharp, click, 
click, clicking voice. 

The kingfisher is an English bird. His plumage is 
goi^eous. He is covered with vivid, flashing blue, and 
green, and orange, and white. In splendour, he far 
excels all other English birds. Yet, handsome aB is his 
plumage, he cannot boast a very graceful form. His 
body is short and dumpy, his head is large, his tail is 
short, and his bill exceedingly long. 

The kingfisher lives by the banks of rivers and 
brooks, but only of such rivers and brooks as are of 



TEE EZNOFISEEB. 

clear, sparkling water, and whoee banks are well wooded 
witli shrubs. 

He chooses to live near a stream because fishes, on 
which he liyes, and insects, after which he loves to 
glance about, are found there. He prefers a clear, 



sparkling stream, chiefly because he has to catch his 
fish, and to catch them he must first see them. 

He likes bushes aU along the banks; for when he 
fishes he has to sit on some twig overhanging the 
stream till a fish appears below. So that if there 
were not hushes everywhere, he could not fish every- 
where. 



THE KINGFI8HEE. 

At the end of this hole he pecks out a email room. 
There, retired and snng, far away from wind and rain, 
he and his little lady make their happy home, and rear 
their pretty young. 

He lives in a hole that is quite to his mind, 

With the green mossy hazel roots firmly entwined ; 



Where the dark alder-bough wavra gracefully o'er, 
And the sword-flag and arrow-head grow at his door. 
Then the brown water-rat from his burrow looks out. 
To see what his neighbour kingfisher's about ; 
And the green dragon-fly, flitting slowly away, 
Just pauses one moment to bid him good-day. 



STOEY OF A DOG. 

A DISABLED steamer was once driven by the force 
of the wind on the rocky shore of a large island. 
She struck the rocks with such force that she could hold 
together but a very short time. 

The boats on being lowered into the sea were swamped 
in a moment, that is were filled with water and sank into 
the sea. 

The people belonging to the island, seeing the perilous 
position of the crew, came down to the shore to do what 
they could. But no boat could be got to the ship, the 
wild waves would have speedily turned it over and 
drowned all in it. 

So the case of the poor seamen on the wreck was fast 
becoming hopeless. They looked with longing eyes at 
the land hardly more than a stone's throw away, and then 
with despair at the raging billows between them and it. 

Their only chance of life was to get a rope to the 
shore. They tried to throw one, but every effort failed. 

If the end of the line could only somehow be carried 
to the shore, they might yet be saved. But who would 
venture to take it? The most powerful swimmer 
among them could never breast those mighty waves. 
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On board the wreck there were two beautiful New- 
foundland dogs. These were no sooner thought of than 
tried. A line was tied to the largest of them. The 
dog, as though knowing what was wanted, leaped at 
once into the sea. It swam for a short time, but half- 
way to land its strength failed and it sank and was 
drowned. 

The second dog was tried, but with the same result. 
All hope seemed gone now. What could they do? 
They looked round at each other as though saying, Will 
any man venture ? 

There was another dog on board, an English bulldog, 
small, bat very firmly built. This dog, not being used 
to swimming, was scarcely thought of ; but, now that it 
was their only chance, it was tried, though without 
hope of success. 

They fastened the Une to it and threw it overboard. 
It rose to the surface, and, to the wonder of the sailors, 
swam bravely on. Again and again the waves dashed 
over it, still it struggled on. Eagerly the crew and the 
people on the shore watched for that little head as it sank 
between the waves until it rose on their crest again. 

At length it neaxed the shore. There it was dashed 
among the wild breakers, into which for a moment it 
seemed to have sunk, and the seamen gave a cry of 
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despair. But the fear was only for a moment; again 
it was seen. At last, it was cast up on the shore, 
exhausted, almost dead with its struggle. But the line 
was landed. Now the men on the wreck tied the end of 
the line to a strong rope. The end of the rope was 
hauled to the shore, and then the seamen passed along 
it and were all saved. 



HOW TIBBT MADE HEE FOES. 

TIBBY was a 'snowy white cat, and at one time she 
was a very nice cat. She loved her home, and 
was loved by the people in it. Even Floss, Qib snappish 
dog, liked Tibby. But Tihby sadly changed. She 
made the acquaintance of a bad black cat, which lived 
next door, and learnt naughty ways from it. 

She did not now care for Floss, she did not like to be 
loved : she became a wild cat, and was loved by nobody, 
and cared only for roving in the fields. 

When she was hungry she would not now mew for 
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milk or go ^id catch a mouse. She would huut rabbits, 
and hares, and birds. 



When out hunting, she lay hid in the long grass 
which grew close to the hedge. There she waited for 
hours, expecting some bird or hare to pass by that way. 



HOW HBBT MADE HEE FOES. 



Nobody now eared for Tibby. The people that once 
loved her at home could not love her now, and the people 



who owned the fields hated her, and wanted to shoot 
her, because she killed their rabbits, and hares, and birds. 



HOW TIBBT HADE HEB FOES. 

The dogs had often chased her, and the men had often 
shot at her, but she was a swift runner and got safely 
away. One day, however, she came to her end. 

On that day, as usual, she stole away to the fields 
and lay in wait, hidden in the long grass of a hedge. 
As she waited she heard some partridges coming her 
way. 

On they came, running in and out amongst the com. 
In a little while they came so near that Tibby could see 
them. There was a mother partridge with several little 
ones. 

Then they came nearer still, and Tibby felt that by a 
good spring she could reach them. 

Slowly she arose ; then quietly she lifted a paw, and 
softly she put it down again. Then quietly she lifted 
another, and quietly put that down again ; and so she 
crept out of the place where she was hid. 

Then, in a moment, out she sprang, and caught a poor 
little bird. But it was the last she would catch ; for 
" bang " went a gun, and poor Tibby lay dead on the 
round. 

The farmer, whose birds and rabbits Tibby was so 
fond of killing, was this time close at hand. His gun 
was with him and it was ready loaded ; so, at last, Tibby 
was caught. 
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The little partridge was caught, too, but it was the 
last Tibby would catch. When it was known that Tibby 



was dead, nobody was sorry — rabbits, hares, partridges, 
farmers, even her old mistress too — all were glad ; for, 
becoming an unlovely cat, she had lost all her friends. 



THE MASON AND THE EOBIN. 

THEEE is Charley, the mason, and his neighbour 
Tom, They are both good, kind men, and have 
clean, happy homes where their wives and little children 
live. They are now at work in a stone quarry. Tom is 
giving God thanks before he begins to eat the dinner 
which his eldest boy — ^little Tom, as he is called — has 
just brought, nice and hot, from his mother's oven. 
Little Tom has gone back to get his own dinner, and get 
ready for school. Charley's other name is NewalL He 
is reading a book, for his "little" Charley has not got 
here yet. He has half a mile farther to come frgm his 
mother's oven than had little Tom. 

But Charley NewaU was not to get his dinner to-day 
quite as soon as usual ; for, whilst he was reading, he 
heard such a painfal sound coming out of the woods, 
which were on the left-hand side of the quarry. It was 
evidently from a bird in trouble. Now Charles was a 
kind-hearted man, so he put down his book, left the 
quarry and went to see what it could mean. ' And what 
do you think he saw ? 

A little bird — ^what kind of a little bird it was he did 
not see — ^with fluffed feathers was flitting about, dose 
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to a nest. What was the matter he could not at first 
see. But when he got closer he found that a nasty 
black adder, twenty inches long, was close to the edge 
of the nest, waiting to kiU the little birds which he 
could now see were inside it. Poor little things ! they 



were in great danger, and the poor mother saw all this, 
and was screaming and breaking her little, loying heart 
about it. Now, she flew at the adder and with aU her 
might struck her sharp beak into its head. Then she 
rose up on her wings to get strength to come down 
with force on its head again, screaming all the time 
in a most piteous way. ' 



THE MASON AND THE ROBIN. 

In a moment Charley struck the black thing, and it 
loosed its hold on the tree and fell back into the grass, 
where it tried to hide itself and get away ; but Charley 
hated snakes, and never did he more hate them than just 
now, when he had seen one trying to kill those dear 
little baby birds and breaking that tiny, loving mother's 
heart. So he struck it again and again, and at last it lay 
still and died. 

All this time, what do you think the little mother-bird 
did ? She actually flew on to the shoulder of Charles, 
fluttered in greatest glee whilst he was killing her dread- 
ful enemy, and then flew down on to the dead body and 
gave it a good pecking, and in other ways showed how 
glad she was that her enemy was dead. 

Then Charles saw that in striking the adder he had 
struck the nest. He could not help this, for the adder 
was on the edge of the nest. But in striking it he had 
knocked out of it two of the young ones. When he 
turned from killing the adder, these two little things 
were fluttering about on the ground. So he gently 
picked them up, and put them back again into their 
snug little nest. When Charles had time to take notice 
he found that it was a robin's home he had saved. 
Charles and the mother-robin have often seen each 
other since, and they are on excellent terms. 
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THE POPLAR AND THE DAISY. 

A TALL poplar-tree once looked down on a little 
daisy -which was growing near its root, and said, 
' ' What a bit of a thing ! What makes you paint your fece 
like that, and put that big stiff frill round it, as though 
you were wanting to he taken for a Queen Elizabeth ? " 

The daisy should have taken no notice of this inso- 
lence, but unfortunately its temper was roused by it, and 
so it made an equally insolent reply. 

" And what do you do, lifting your proud empty head 
above every other head ? just as though you were some- 
body ! " and then it sharply turned round to look at the 
sun, and otherwise conducted itself in an offended and 
consequential way. 

"Oh, that's it, is it? I'm proud, ay? and surely. 



THE FOPLAB AND THE DAISY. 

what are you ? A lofty, stately tree has perhaps some 
little to be proud of. 1 might be justly proud if I were 
talking with an oak, or an elm, but with a daisy ! Dear 
me! We are Uying ia strange times when a daisy, a 
nothingly, miserable little daisy dares to speak to its 
betters in that Way. If I could lift my foot, you would 
not speak to me like that again." 

" Oh, indeed ! Then even you cannot do everything, 
lig as you are. And you, a tall thing like you, feel 
you'd like to kick me, or perhaps stamp on me, do you ? 
I must admit you are a very noble tree and have much to 
be proud of," retorted the daisy, in a cool sneering tone, 
and then added, with a vexatious sort of little laugh, 
" As your lofty pride cannot kick me, I shall stop where I 
am, and say what I like." 

" There's one consolation, you can't stop very long. I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you die," said the 
poplar, and it shook in every leaf, from head to foot, 
with a cruel, heartless laugh. 

This stung the poor little daisy to the quick. It felt 
now the poplar had the best of it, and in its pride and 
sorrow, it shut up its petals and began to weep. And 
the sight of its tears went to the poplar's heart — at 
least, to so much of a heart as it had. 

Just then one of the trees that was nearly half-way 
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between the two quarrellers interposed. " What is all 
this strife about ? Ton, Mr. Poplar, are not as high as 
the sun, but the sun has too much sense to insult you 
for that. It smiles on you, and makes you what you are. 
And it has a brighter face than the daisy, and a bigger 
frill round it too. And the soil ! is not that further 
down below your lofty head than even the daisy ; yet 
what would you be without the lowly soil ? Where would 
you get your strength from ? And then, you taunt the 
daisy with its brief duration, and you sneer at it because 
it will soon be gone away. But are not the clouds 
higher than you ? Do you not moreover live, and shake 
those leaves of yours by their rains ? Yet they do not 
last so long even as a daisy. Can you afford to laugh at 
things that have only a brief life because you have a long 
one ? Ton hint at the insignificance of the daisy because 
you can hardly see it. But did you ever see the air ? That 
is more difficult to see than the daisy, is it not ? Ton 
may have a very tall body, Mr. Poplar, but you have 
evidently a very small head, and very little in it. And 
I may say that that long body of yours has not much 
room for a heart — at least, if I may judge by the way 
you have spoken to this daisy. I have heard, indeed, 
that poplars are rotten there." 

Then, turning to the daisy, the tree continued, " Now, 
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little daisy, learn that your strength and wisdom is in 
modesty, not in insolence, nor even in argument. When 
Grod made you two he made you each to he what you 
are. Where that poplar grows He wanted a poplar to 
grow, and where you are, He wanted a daisy to be. We 
ought not to try and answer to one another for being what 
we are, but only to God. The happy life for us all — fruit- 
trees, such as I am, poplars, clouds, suns, and daisies is 
to feel that we are just what God our maker wanted us 
to he — ^His win be done ! " 



WILLIE WEST'S DOG AT SCHOOL. 

JACK was a rough, jolly little Skye terrier. He 
belonged to the son of Mr. West, a rich, man who 
kept a horse. In the horse's stable Jack slept. MJr. 
West had also a stable-boy, who was a good, sensible 
hoy, and kind to Willie West and also to the dog. One 
day there came into the village of Barton — ^where the 



WILLIE west's dog AT SCHOOL. 

Wests lived — a man with a drum and performing dogs. 
Willie was in the road at the time, and with great 
delight saw the dogs go through their wonderful tricks. 

Two of them stood on their hind legs, walked up to 
each other, and then " shook hands." One stood up and 
had a piece of bread put on its nose, which it then tossed 
up into the air, and, as it was coming down again, cleverly- 
caught in its mouth. Then the same dog jumped 
through a hoop, and walked up a little ladder, and at 
last, with a cap on its head and pair of trousers on its 
hind legs, a coat and waistcoat on its body, and a pipe 
in its mouth, it walked round the little ring of people 
looking at it, carrying in its " hands " a small round dish 
to receive their money. The showman finished up by 
saying, " There, ladies and gentlemen, see the advan- 
tage of sending your dogs to school." . 

Willie was delighted, and he resolved that as Jack had 
seen all these dog- wonders, he would try to make him 
do some of them. So home he went, got the stable-boy 
to help him, and then began to put Jack ^^to school." 

But, after trying two or three times, it was clear 
that poor Jack did not like it ; it pained him, and so 
Willie gave it up. He was a kind boy, and he began 
to fear the dog-trainer must have been unkind to the 
performing dogs, to make them do such wonderful 
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thingB. So Willie would never even loot at such 
performanceB again ; for he could not hut think even a 
look was a kind of reward for the man's cruelty to his 



THE TWO WAGGONEKS. 

YOU see the waggon and the fine team of horses in it. 
That man in the front is a poor man whom the 
waggoner has picked up on the road to favour him with a 
ride, and the man hy the horses is the kind waggoner. 

He lived at a village twelve miles away from Honfleur, 
a seaport in France, and it is at that seaport he is just 
arriving with his load of charcoal for a ship. 

I will tell you a tale which will show you what sort 
of a waggoner he was. In the morning, he and another, 
man with a similar waggon, and team of three horses — 
there are five, you see, now — had set out from the village 
where they both lived, and were to be at the ship for 
which they had loads and back again on the same day. 



THE TWO WAGGONERS. 

Off started one, lashing his horses and making them get 
over the ground in double quick time. " What do you 
drive like that for ? " cried the other. " I'm going to 
get there quick, and have time to myself to look about a 
bit," was the reply. 

Before the slower waggoner could make an answer, 
the faster one was out of hearing. But he said to him- 
self, " Well, I should be ashamed to think of driving 
like that ; horses like these are made to draw, not to 
gallop. An hour or two in a grand town is all very well, 
but cruelty to your horses is too big a price to pay for it ; 
that's what I say ; " and with that, he gave a proud look 
at his team, and patted the shoulder of the nearest horse, 
which returned the pat by a Uttle kindly turn of its head 
towards ite driver. 

Two hours passed by and the port was just coming in 
sight, and there was something else in sight, too. The 
first waggoner and his team had come to grief. Turning 
a comer, one of the front horses had stumbled, and the 
others, to get out of its way, had bent sharply to one side 
. of the road, running the waggon, as they did so, into a 
wet ditch where the wheels sank and the whole thing 
stuck fast. The driver, who was sitting on the shaft, on 
the ditch side of the waggon, was thrown up against the 
strong wooden posts which edged the ditch, and nar- 
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rowly escaped being crushed to death between them and 
the front wheel of the waggon. As it was, he only tore 
his coat and badly hurt his leg. 

When the second waggoner came up, the poor injured 
man had just got his horses out of the mess, and they 
were standing in the road. The one that had fallen was 
bleeding at the knee and shoulder, and the man himself 
was in the ditch washing his own injured leg. 

Well, of course, the kind waggoner, who was too kind 
to his horses to run them for his own pleasure at such 
a killing rate, was quite willing to help his less kind 
companion, now that he was in trouble. So he stopped, 
bound up the man's leg, washed the bleeding horse, and 
patted the rest all round, for he rightly guessed they 
had been lashed and sworn at for their accident ; and as 
it was no use trying to drag the waggon out whilst 
loaded, and, indeed, as the ship would saU before they got 
to Honfleur if they were even to try, he unloaded the 
charcoal into his own waggon, yoked two of the horses 
to his own team, fastened the lame horse behind the 
waggon, lifted up the bruised waggoner on to the front of 
the load, and away he went, just arriving at Honfleur in 
time to get both loads into the ship before it sailed. 

That is the reason why, starting from his village with 
three horses ia his waggon, he arrives at Honfleur with 
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five, and why there, up on the Traggon front, sits a 
poor traveller, to "whom he is giving a lift on his way. 

It is true that this world was not made for selfsh 
people, and that may be the reason why selfish people 
sooner or later get themselves into trouble, and kind 
people have to try to get them out of it. 



THE FOX A^B THE HEM". 

ONE day a fine hen and her chickens were taking 
a walk round the yard where the iarmer kept Ms 
com. Just outside the yard was a small wood, and inside 
that wood there was a fox. The fox is a very sly, 
cunning fellow. He has very soft paws, so that he can 
walk about as softly as a cat. His tail is long and very 
bushy, and his nose is pointed. 

He eats flesh, and is very fond of fat ducks, or geese, 
or hens. 



THE FOX AND THE HEN. 

Now as this sly, cuiming fox was softly creeping 
about in the long grass of the wood, he heard the hen 
clucking to her chickens. 

He pricked up his ears and listened, and the hen said 
"cluck, cluck" again, and he heard little chickens 
chirp. 

Now, there was a stone wall between the wood where 
the fox was and the yard where the hen and chickens 
were. 

So the sly fox crept softly close up to this wall. Then 
he listened and again heard the hen go "cluck, cluck," 
and the chickens chirp. 

At the thought of the good breakfast he was going to 
have his mouth watered. But there was still the wall 
to leap. Once on the top of that, he could pounce down 
on his prize. 

Till now the hen had no idea that danger to her and 
her little ones was so near, the fox had moved about so 
slyly and softly. Slyly and softly he now got ready to 
jump, took a good spring, and reached the top of the 
wall. 

Poor mother and chicks I 

But they are not pounced on yet ! 

Before more than the point of the fox's nose was up 
Above the wall, the hen caught sight of him, called to 
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her cHckens, and ran as fast as her legs could carry 
her. And the chickens ran as fast as their legs coidd 
carry them. 

There they go, running and flying and screaming 
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away. They had a sad fright, and will not soon forget 
the peep of that ugly face over the top of the wail. 

But they all got into a safe place. Then the 
frightened mother gathered her frightened chickens 
under her wings, and she took a little rest, and her 
chickens went to sleep. 



SOME CUEIOTJS FISHES.— I. 

TTJST look at that fish ! that with the dreadful mouth 
O —-so large, and with such a row of sharp teeth. Is 
it not dreadfiil-looking ? How big do you think it is ? 
It is ahout as big as a boy of eight or niae years old. 
It is dmost all head, aad the head is one enormouB 
mouth. 

The head is rather like a frog's head, so the fish is 
called a frog-angler, or fish-frog ; and a lively, crafty 
fisher it is. It is as ugly in character as it is in looks, 
for it is a chief of deceivers, as many a thoughtless fish 
has found to its cost. Sometimes it floats about in 
the clear water, and at others it conceals itself at the 
bottom, in the middle of a cloud of mud. "When it is 
in the clear water it wants nothing, for it knows that 
when fishes see it, they keep far enough out of its way ; 
but when it is ia the cloud of mud which it makes to 
'hide itself it wants fishes, and then many find, when 
it is too late, that they are shooting down its throat. 



SOME CUBIOUS FISHES. 



Now, let US see hoir it manages to trap them. On 
the firout of iis head you see there is a long, thin, 
upright thing bent at the top, which, to it, is a kind of 
fishing-rod and line. The tip of that bent part, you 



luay see, is wider and flattened a little. This part is of 
a bright, temptit^ colour, and acts as a kind of bait to 
the line, so that altogether it is a rod, Hne, and bait. 
This the angler can lay down, or erect, or twist round, 
just as it likes. 



SOIIE CURIOUS FISHES. 



Now these are the " fishing-tackle " with which this 
fish secures its prize. And this is the way it fishes : — 
It first sinks to the bottom, of the water, and there it 
lies flat upon its belly; then it gently stirs up the mud, 



causing a cloud just big enough and just thick enough 
to cover and hide it from other fishes' sight. But it 
never makes the cloud big enough to hide the top of 
iis fishing-rod and its bright, tempting-looking bait. 



SOME CURIOUS FISHES. 

Hidden in this cloud, it waves its rod, which reaches 
above it. 

A fish sees the bait and darts at it. The angler sees 
the fish coming, and, just as it would seize the bait, opens 
wide that great mouth, and the duped fish finds itself 
darting straight down the angler's throat, much to the 
angler's deUght. No sooner is this prize disposed of 
than the bait waves again above the mud-cloud, and the 
angler awaits fresh prey. 

But deceivers are often victims of deceit, and so this 
angler-fish found one day on the coast of Scotland, 
where a fisherman, observing the angler's mud-cloud at 
the bottom of rather shallow water, resolved to take it 
in. Down towards the bait, which he could see dangHng 
above the cloud, the fisherman darted a long-handled 
mop. The unsuspecting angler saw the approaching 
body in glee, threw back its rod, and opened its wide 
mouth to receive it. Of course, the mop-head went 
down its throat. 

This time the trapper was trapped. The mop-morsel 
was not savoury, so the angler struggled to disgorge it ; 
but it stuck fast. The angler's teeth were entangled, so 
it struggled in vain, and, amid the mirth of its captors, 
was hauled into the boat to meet a deceiver's fate. 
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SOME CUEIOUS riSHES.— II. 

There is a very different-Iookmg and a very diflferent- 
living fifih, called the brittle star-fish, which Beems to 
have a very heroic kind of soul in it. Tou have read 



or heard of soldiers whose motto has been "No sur- 
render ! " and when these braye fellows have been 
defeated, rather than be taken captive they have killed 
themselves with their own swortU and guns. 



SOKE CUBIOtrS FISHES. 

Biittle star-fiflh seem to have a spirit juat like that. 
Take them captive, and. they will destroy themselves. 
As soon as they find that they are prisoners, they break 
o£f their arms and legs and throw them away ! 

That is a strange feet ; but what is almost stranger 
still is, that if you let them go back into the water again 
and give them liberty, they will grow arms and legs 



again; but, however long you keep them as prisonCTS, 
they won't do so. They poatively refuse to exist, save 
with freedom. 

This brave little creature is in clothing, too, like a 
soldier. Its coat is brilliant red, with stripes sometimes 
of yellow, sometimes of white. There is a picture 
of a star-fish, but its legs and arms are thick. 



SOME CTTEIOirS FISHES. 

The curious little fellow I have told you about has 
legs and arms as thin as string, and they are all feathery- 
looking. 

SOME CHEIOUS FISHES.— III. 

There is an ugly monster ! It is called a devil-fish. 
But, ugly as it is, it has a kindly heart, at least for 
its own Mends. Let me tell you a story that shows 
this. 

There are some gigantic specimens of this kind of fish 
in the Mediterranean Sea, which the fishermen catch 
with harpoons; and sometimes, when they are not 
intending it, with nets. One day, when these men were 
fishing with their large nets for what they called 
tunny, a female devil-fish got entangled in the net, and 
was dragged by t^^em to the shore, where she was left 
in the water in her net-prison for several days. Her 
husband-fish, who was by her when she got entangled 
and saw her captured, followed her all the way to the 
shore. Here he went round and round the net, try- 
ing to get to his beloved wife to set her firee; but 
his efforts were all vain, and after two days he was 
found near the net, dead, having died pf a broken 
heart. 
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These flalieB are of enormous weight, the one captured 
weighed one thousand three hundred pounds. They are 
also of gigantic strength. Some fishermen once struck 
several harpoons into one — a harpoon, you know, is some- 
thing like an arrow, made of iron, with a long rope at 
the end of it, which lies coiled up in the fisherman's boat. 

The fisherman throws the harpoon, the spike of it 
slacks in the fish, and the rope keeps the fish near to the 
boat till the fish dies. Then it is either got into the 
boat ox towed after it to the shore. This devil-fish was 
harpooned by eight harpoons, hurled by eight different 
fishermen from eight difierent boats. "WTimi he felt 
himself wounded, off he went out to sea, dragging all 
the eight boats and their crews of fishermen behind him 
for ten long miles, when one by one the eight cords 
broke and he got free ; but, sad for him, poor fellow ! 
with all the eight harpoons still sticking in him. 

Let us hope that such a strong fellow would, at last, 
be able even to shake them out, and that the eight 
wounds they had made would soon heal up. 



THE PIPEE'S DOG AND WHAT IT DID FOE 

THE PIPEE. 

SANDY, the Piper, was retumiiig home from a village 
feast where he had teen playing his bagpipes, his 
faithful dog by his side. His way home lay a^^ross a 
wild, bleak moor, and the snow was falling. 

As Sandy went on his journey the snow feU faster, 
the cold wind blew colder still, and, finally, the road was 
so covered with snow as not to be any longer distin- 
able. 

Sandy was weary with his long day's work and almost 
starved by the bitterness of the night ; but he kept his 
face set towards the other side of the moor, where was 
his home, and he bravely trudged along. At length his 
limbs got almost too stiff with cold to move. His eyes 
were blinded with snow and wind, and, stumbling into a 
deep drift, he fell and could not get up again. He 
shouted for help, but that was no use, and his voice soon 
failed him. Then he gave himself up for lost and lay 
down to die. His dog stood at his side yelping above 
the howling wind, but the dog's cries were like his 
master's, of no avail. On that lonely moor there was no 
one near enough to hear them. 
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But this good dog did not, like its master, give up all 
as lost. Off it ran at full speed to the village they had 
left an hour before. There it found out the door of the 
house where its master had been playing his pipes, 
where it scratched and yelped and barked till the owner 
came out to drive it away. 

But the dog would not go. At length the man, 
recognising whose dog it was, aad seeing its strange 
look and strange conduct, guessed what it was all about. 
Calling a neighbour to join him, the man set off in the 
direction of the piper's home. There was no mistaking 
the satisfaction of the dog with this. The impression 
that its master was in danger, first given by its yelping 
and howling at the door, was confirmed by the bounding 
joy now shown at the prospect of his speedy release. 

The three walked as quickly as the deep snow would 
permit, till the dog suddenly stopped where they 
found the piper cold, stiff, almost dead, and lifting him 
up, carried him back to their village, where they applied 
restoratives and a warm fire, afterwards a warm bed. 
In the morning all danger was past, and in a day or too, 

again, with his faithful dog by his side, he set off home, 

« 

and the day being bright and clear, the old man 
reached it in safety — a living man, through the good 
feeling and good sense of his faithful dog. 
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JUSTIN AND THE BIEDS' MEETING. 

THEBE I there ! did you hear that ? " said an excited 
thrush to its mate. 

" l^s, indeed I did/' replied the mate, more excited 
still. " What shall we do ? There is nothing safe 
since that boy came into these quarters. He has killed 
more fathers and mothers and left more orphans in the 
bird-country than any one I ever knew." 

This was what was said by two birds, frightened out of 
their wits by the sound of a gun which a very thought- 
less boy of fourteen years of age had used every day for a 
fortnight, during his visit to his uncle, firing at every 
bird he could by any chance hit, and robbing every nest 
which he could by any means reach. 

Just then, a blackbird that was passing, having 
heard the gun shot, and fearing to go on her way, 
turned into the bush where the thrush was thus speak- 
ing. A timid Jenny Wren alighted on it at the same 
time, for her nest was there, and a frightened robin came 
hastening up from the neighbouring nest, because he 
fancied he should be more out of the sight of the 
dreadful boy with the gun. 

^^ Oh, what is to be done ? " said Mr. Thrush. " I 
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have lost my sister, and my wife has lost two little 
nieces and a nephew, and who knows but it may be our 
turn next ! " 

"It is a cruel shame," said the blackbird. ^'What 
would boys think if we had guns, and went about 
shooting their fathers and mothers ; or if we were big, 
and went about stealing their brothers and sisters, and 
filling all their homes with torn and bleeding hearts ? 
What can we do ? " 

"Well," said the wren, "Fm a widow, and childless; 
what has become of my dear mate I cannot tell. He 
went out for my breakfast whilst I was sitting on our 
nest fall of eggs, and he never came back again." Here 
poor Mrs. Wren burst into tears and could go no further. 
The fact was, ten days after her husband had been 
shot she herself just escaped with her life from the 
hand of the very same boy. He had found out the 
nest, climbed the tree, and had taken and broken all her 
eggs just before they would have been hatched. She had 
herself seen the broken shells lying on the side of the 
road, and close by, the little birds that were within them 
cold and dead. 

" Well," said the robin, " I have an idea. I'll go to 
that boy's bedroom — I know where he sleeps, and the 
window is open all day, — I'll go in and hide among the 
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curtains till lie has gone to sleep, then I'll whisper in 
his ear and make him dream — ^I'll not tell you what." 

The boy's name was Justin. Was it not very strange 
that a name for him should have had anything about 
"just" in it? For he not only shot birds in summer, 
he trapped them in winter. When they were himgry 
he sprinkled crumbs imder a basket, which he propped 
up with a stick. He had a string to the stick, and 
when the birds went imder the basket to get the crumbs 
he pulled the stick away, the basket fell, and the poor 
birds were prisoners. He soon killed them. He shot 
at hares and rabbits — ^indeed, at anything that he could 
kiU. He was a thoughtless, perhaps a cruel boy. 

Next day, Justin came down-stairs looking pale. 

" What's the matter ? How ill you look ! " exclaimed 
his aunt. 

" Oh, I've had such a horrid dream ! " 

"Dream! What about?" 

" Oh ! I went into the orchard to get an apple, and 
the moment I put out my hand to reach one, every 
apple on the tree turned into caterpillars and grubs; and 
they dropped on to me, and crawled on my clothes and 
on my face, and on my hands, and were everywhere 
wherever I stepped, and I was quite ill. It was dread- 
ful. Then, as I was passing the plum-tree, I thought I 
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JUSTIN AND THE BI&DS' UEETIN&. 

and wherever I trod there were snails; and snails 
crawled under my clothes. They made me feel sick, 
and the flies buzzed in thousands, and bothered me 
and bit me till I was nearly mad. Then I tried to 
get back into the house, but before me there stood a 



big, fat, yellow caterpillar as big as myseK, a horrid 
thing ! and a wasp nearly as big as the caterpillar, 
and a big earwig nearly as big as the wa^, and a 
centipede longer than any of them, and a big fly that 
looked at me with so many eyes that I had to look 



JUSTIN AND THE BIEDS' MEETING. 

away. And ^ the big, fat, yellow caterpillar spoke and 
said — 

" ' Sir, I am the King of the Caterpillars. The thanks 
of my kingdom to you.' 

" ^ And the thanks of mine,' said the wasp ; ' I am the 
Queen of the Wasps.' 

" * And of ours,' said the earwig and the centipede. 

" ^ And of mine,' said the fly. 

" ' Ton know what to destroy,' said the caterpillar ; 
^ you are a wise man. Gardens and orchards were made 
for us, and not for birds. A few more wise heads like 
yours, and the world is ours. We have got a palace for 
you, when you die, in the grubs' heaven.' " 

At this, Justia turned over in bed and awoke, glad it 
was only a dream. 

Next day he went out without a gun, and robbed no 
more birds' nests ; for his dream had taught him what 
useful creatures birds were. And the bird-world was 
happy. At a second bird meeting the robia received a 
unanimous vote of thanks. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

THE eafit is where the sun seems to come from in the 
morning when it rises. And far away in the east 
there is a land which is called India. Now there lives 
in India a huge animal which perhaps you have never 
seen, but of which you have probably heard, called the 
elephant. It lives also in Africa. 

In India the woods in which it lives are called jimgles. 
There it is quite wild, travelling about just as it likes. 
But the Hindoos, the people who live in India, catch it 
and tame it, and train it to work. They train it to do the 
work of a horse. 

Elephants which have been tamed, though of such an 
enormous size, are very gentle, and though so strong, 
are very kind. When they are kindly treated they 
love their keepers, and are as faithful as they are useful 
beasts. 

The elephant driver sits on the elephant's head, 
between his ears. Then, the gentleman who rides out 
on it sits in his carriage upon the top of its 
back. 

What would you think to see a driver sitting up 
between the horse's ears, and the cab and^the people in 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

it, not on wheels behind the horse, but without wheels, 
up on the horse's back ? That would look exceedingly 
strange. 

But the elephant is such a huge animal, that it looks 
quite natural and right to see him carrying his driver 
and carriage-, and the people in it, instead of drawing 
them. 

I have heard some pleasant stories of elephants. I 
will tell you one or two. 

Once a driver was imkind to an elephant, so the ele- 
phant punished him. How do you think he did it ? Of 
course the powerful animal could with one blow have 
killed the driver ; but he did not do that. 

He took him up in his trunk and walked off with him 
to a pool of water, and there he gave him a ducking. He 
ducked him once, and then he ducked him again, and 
then again. 

When he had ducked his cruel driver three times he 
put him down, and looked at him, as much as to say, 
*^Now behave better, will you? or Fll punish you 
again." 

Here is another story showing the kindly spirit which 
is in these noble beasts. 

There was a prince in India who was once riding out 
on his elephant. The road was narrow, and at one place 
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in it ky a poor sick man who waa too ill and weak to 
get out of the way. 

Now when the animal came up to the place where the 
sick man lay he stood stUl. Then the prince, being a 
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cruel prince, tade lim go on, and the driver struck Um 
with an iron rod to make him do so. 

But the kind animal knew better than to tread on a 
man. He knew that his great weight would crush the 



THE ELEPHAKT. 

poor man to death. The prince again commanded the 
beast to go on, and again and again the driver struck him. 
But he would not go on. 

At last, as neither the prince nor the driver would get 
down to lift the poor sick man out of the way, the ele- 
phant himself took hold of him with his trunk, and, as 
gently as he could, lifted him up and laid him down 
again in a place of safety. After that, the kind heast 
went on his way. 

Many similar stories are told of elephants, which for 
gentleness, Idndness, and sense, would do honour even 
to the best of men. 

Sometimes elephants will take a broom in their trunks 
and swe^ out a yard. They are often employed to take 
care of little children, and are as kind to them as loving 
nurses. How very good and noble it seems for such a 
great beast to be kind and tender to a little child ! 



TED AND HIS SISTERS. 

THAT man sitting down on the other side of the 
counter, there, is a jeweller. He lives in Madras, 
a town in India. The two men standing on this side of 
the counter and leaning against it are sailors. They 
have come all the way from England to Madras, and are 
now in the jeweller's shop to buy something, before 
going back again to their home and friends in England. 

And for whom do you think they are buying something? 
For themselves, do you suppose ? Do kind people think 
only of themselves ? Don't they think most of others ? 
Well, it is quite certain that one of these sailors was 
not buying for himself. The young man in the front is 
the one I mean. His name is Ted Lawrence — at least, he 
is always called Ted, but his full name is Alfred Edward. 

Ted has two sisters, both older than himself, and 
they are very, very dear to him. His mother, and 
theirs, died some years ago ; and she had taught her 
children to love one another. Ted was noble and brave 
and gentle to his sisters, and his sisters were noble, 
and brave, and gentle to Ted. One sister was called 
Margaret and the other Mabel. If Ted loved one better 
than another, it was Mabel, for she was delicate. He 
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dearly loved them both, but, perhaps, he loved Mabel a 
tiny little bit the most. When at sea, he wrote letters 
to his sisters in turn ; but the kindest words were to be 
found in Mabel's letters. . 

There you see the two sisters are rejoicing over a 
letter from Madras, which tells them that Ted is coming 
home as fast as the winds will bring his ship over the 
sea. The letter was to "Mab, my love and queen." 
Mabel read it, and then took it to Margaret, aad Mar- 
garet read it, and loved her brother more because he was 
so glad to be coming home. Ted did not tell that he 
was bringing presents for each of his sisters. But he had 
two very handsome ones. For one he had a locket, and 
for the other a bracelet. The bracelet cost a little the 
most ; so that was for his delicate sister, Mab. 

It was a happy day when Ted's letter came, but it 
was a still happier one when Ted himself came bouncing 
into the room, and threw his strong arms round his 
loving sisters. 

Ted was liked everywhere. People did not know 
wht/ it was that they liked him so, but they did like him 
— yes, very much. I believe the reason why was just 
because he had such a fine, brave, and gentle heart. All 
boys grow up to be liked, who are tender to their sisters 
and gentle to all women. 
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ME. MOXON'S SHEPHEED. 

THIS is a picture of Mr. Moxon's shepherd, in Mr. 
Moxon's kitchen, with the servants all round him 
talking to him, and Lizzy Moxon listening to what they 
are all saying. " You are always bringing some lumber 
or other into one's cleaned-up places," said the kitchen- 
maid, in a great state of excitement. 

" Lumber ! Do you call that lumber ? — a living work 
of the Great Maker of us all — ^lumber ! How can you 
find in your heart to call a poor little orphan thing 
like that, lumber ? '' exclaimed the indignant shepherd. 

^' Well, it's lumber in a kitchen. God made sheep for 
fields, say I, not for folk's cleaned-up kitchens. Every- 
thing's right when it'« in its right place." 

" In its right place ? Yes, that's right ; but snowed- 
up fields isn't the right place for a motherless lamb. A 
cleaned-up kitchen is all very well, but a kind heart, I 
take it, is a good deal better." 

And the kitchen-maid began to feel so too, and said 
no more against the shivering little orphan lamb, lying- 
by her nice warm fire, even though its wet soiled little 
woolly body did leave dirty marks on the nicely- whitened 
hearth-stone. 
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When the old shepherd brought the lamb into the 
house, it was nearly dead with hunger and cold. Its 
poor mother had died, and it could not get any milk, and 
there was no warm, woolly bed to press up to, out of the 
bitter wind. But now it was beginning to revive, and 
to look about it. 

Lizzy was delighted with the idea of having a little 
lamb to pet. She thought how nice it would be to be a 
little mother to it. 

The shepherd^s heart was a very large one. He had 
once found a poor jackdaw, which had fallen out of its 
mother's nest, and was too weak to fly back again. So 
he picked it up, brought it home, and reared it with 
great tenderness. It could fly now, but it did not want 
to go away. It was very happy in its little way, and 
grateful to its kind friend. During all the talk of the 
maid and the shepherd about the miserable little lamb, 
it had kept up a constant " Jack, Jack," as if to remind 
the speakers that it, too, was once perishing, and that 
it had been saved by the kind shepherd. 

The maid was not really unkind, but she spoke before 
she thought — a thing many people do ; and when they do 
so, everybody— themselves amongst the rest — ^is sure to 
regret it. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ME. FOX AS TOLD BY 
HIMSELF. 

LOOK at me, boys and girls ! Do you know who I 
am? You don't know! "Well, then, I wiU teU 
you. I am Mr. Fox. 

Look at my pointed nose and -sharp eyes. See what 



a grand tail I've got — ^how bushy it is ! My coat is very 
warm, and smooth, and soft. 

I can run. I think I could beat you all at running. 



THE ADYEKTUBES OP ME. FOX AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

Keep all dogs away, will you, please? dogs end I 
are not very friendly. I feel much better when they 
are not near. 

Dogs always put me into such a fluster when- 1 am far 
from home. My house is up in yonder wood. 

It is underground, beneath the roots of a fine old oak 
tree. It is such a snug little room, and has a passage 
leading to it from the ojfen air above. 

When I am at home, I can hear the dogs without fear. 
They cannot get to me there. You know I have very 
sharp ears, although they are not so very big. 

I Kve on wUd birds and on rabbits. 

People say I look very cunning. Well, perhaps I do. 
You must know that my food is at times so scarce, and 
so hard to catch, that I have to play all sorts of tricks to 
ob':ain it. 

I get so very hungry that sometimes, I am sorry to 
say, I have to steal a hen or duck from a farmer's 
yard, and the farmer sets all kind of traps to catch 
me. 

I will tell you of a narrow escape from being caught 
by a farmer that I had just last week, when I was at 
his yard. 

I had been without food for some days. I had tried 
all manner of tricks to catch a hare or plump partridge, 
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and failed. So I was compelled to visit the farm- 
yard. 

It was midnight, and I knew the fowls were roosting 
in the bam. I silently climbed a tree, crawled to the 
end of a branch, and dropped down on to the roof. I 
crept through a hole in the thatch, and found myself on 
a beam not very far from the hens. 

My mouth began to water. As I was about to seize 
a fine fat bird, the beam gave way and I fell to the 
floor. 

The cunning farmer, having found out the way I got 
in before, sawed nearly through the beam, so that it 
wo^ld fall with the least weight upon it. 

I rushed about, but could find no outlet. The 
windows were securely closed, and when I attempted to 
climb the sides of the bam, I tumbled back again and 
hurt myself the more. 

There was no place to hide in, for^the com had been 
taken to the market the day before. After a time I 
* heard the farmer stirring in the house. I trembled with 
fear. 

I looked up, and, as the day was breaking, I noticed 
from what a great height I had fallen. I wondered the 
fall did not kill me. 

Happy thought ! The farmer would not be surprised 
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to find that the fall had killed me. So I determined 
to feign death. I heard the farmer coming across the 
yard, and I lay stretched out on the floor. 

Mr. Jones entered ; I watched him out of the comers 
of my eyes. He at once saw me, and smiled. 

" Hallo, Eeynard ! I have caught you at last, have 
I ? " said he. "I fancy the fall was rather too much for 
you." 

He lifted me by the tail and threw me out of the bam 
on the top of a dung-heap. 

Hurrah ! As soon as his back was turned, I jumped up 
and scampered off to the woods as fast as I could go ; 
and I don't think he will catch me there again. 

The farmer told many little children about my clever 
escape, and I dare say some of them thought they 
should like to be as clever as I am; but let no one 
imitate me. 

I am a warning to the dishonest. I am not loved by 
either man or dog ; I am hated and hunted by both. I 
sometimes wish I were dead. 
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SAKDT STONE, THE HELMSMAN. 

THEEE is Alexander Stone, or, as he was generally 
called, Sandy Stone, tte Kelmsman of the good ship 
Mary Stone, of Grimsby. She is coming home laden 
with fish from the northern seas. 

Mary Stone ia the name of Sandy's wife, and it is the 
name, too, of ids eldest child — a little girl of ten years 
of age, who makes herself useful in her home, ^id is a 
capital scholar at school. 



SANDY STONE, THE HELMSMAN. 

Mary often thinks of her father when he is at sea, 
and it is her great joy to have to show her copy-books to 
her father when he comes home, and to hear her mother 
tell him how useful she has been, in tidying up the 
house and running errands, and how she is just beginning 
to sew a little, and promises to be very neat and quick 
with her needle. 

Sandy has only three children : one is a boy, and he 
is the baby ; the other is a little girl of two-and-a-half, 
her name is Amelia : she is called after her grandmother. 
Once he had another Amelia ; but one hot summer, when 
poor Sandy was away at sea, she died ; and at the same 
time, a little brother called Sandy died too. When 
their father went to sea that summer, he kissed all three 
children — ^Mary, Amelia, and Sandy — and they were all 
quite well ; but when he came back again, both Amelia 
and Sandy were dead and buried. Poor father! he 
was very sad that they had died without his having a 
last kiss and a parting word. But Sandy expected that 
God would take care of his two little pets, and let him 
see them some day in heaven, where there is ^^no more 
sea.'' 

He is a kind man, and is just now wondering, as he 
steers his ship, whether he shall find Mary, and Amelia, 
and baby, and wife all well. He often thinks of them 
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when he is on the Btormy deep, and asks God to take 
care of tham for him. 

"We are g^d to Imow that when he got on shore, he 
found all his dear ones alive and very welL 



THE OLD MAN AlfD HIS MULE. 

THIS is an old man who has with him a fine 
mnle, which he has owned and loved for many 
years. He is now trareUing in the middle of a desert, 
in which he cmi find no house for himself to rest in ; 
and the desert is covered with snow, so that he can find 
no grass for his mule to eat. 

The old man was very hungry, very tired, and very 
cold. But as the mule was very hungry, very tired, 
Mid very cold too, the kind old man would not ride 
on it any longer. So he got off the faithful animal, 
and walked by its side; but neither the old man 
nor his mule were now able to walk very far. Soon 
they were both obliged to stand still. Then they 



lEB OLD UAIT AKD HIS HtJI£. 

hoQi became so iaint, that they had to lean against 
each other to keep themselves from falling to the groimd. 
At last they could stand up no longer, and both 
fell down on the cold snow. There they lay, close 
against eadi other, and were nearly dead, when a man 
who came past saw them, and in pity fetched them 



both something to eat from a house that he knew of 
not far away. When they had eaten, the old man 
and his mule revived and walked to the house, where 
they both found a night's snug lodgings and plenty 
to eat. The next day the two loving friends went on 
their journey, and arrived all safe at home. 



THE CUCKOO. 

" / \ir, listen ! " said Mr. Lawrence to Lucy Lawrence, 

v^ as they sat amid the ferns in the wood to which 
they had taken a walk one bright spring morning. 
" Oh, listen ! that is the cuckoo ! " 

" Yes, I know the voice of the cuckoo," said Lucy. 
" It is so pleasant to hear it. When the cuckoo comes, 
spring is near, and oh ! I do like spring so much ! Happy 
birds, bright flowers, and warm days come with the 
cuckoo. Don't they, papa ? " 

"Yes/' said Mr. Lawrence; "but the cuckoo's voice 
is the only nice thing about the cuckoo. It is a very 
lazy bird. It will not build a nest for itself like other 
birds. And it is a very bad mother." 

" Is it ? " said Lucy, with great surprise. 

" Indeed^it is," replied her papa. " Like other birds, 
the cuckoo lays its eggs, and from its eggs come the 
young cuckoos ; but it does not nurse them, it does not 
feed them, it never even sees them. It does not at all 
care for them. What do you think it does ? It lays its 
eggs in other birds' nests, then leaves them there for 
other birds to hatch, and when they are hatched it never 
comes again, even to have only a peep at its young " 
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" ISever comes to peep at them ! " exclaimed Lucy. 

" No, never. They are reared with the young of the 
poor birds in whose nests the eggs have been laid, and 
these birds have to feed them. Now the cuckoo is a 
large bird, and it sometimes happens ihat its e^ is laid 
in a small bird's nest. When the eggs are all hatched, 



the bird from the cuckoo's egg is much bigger than the 
rest, takes more room, and eats more food than they do. 
And the little birds don't like it, and scream and flutter 
about to drivQ,it away." 

" Then does the little birds' mother turn the big bird 
out ? " inquired Lucy. 



THE stag's complaint. 



" Oil no ; it does the best it can for them all. I once 
saw a hedge-sparrow briagiag a worm to its nest. 
There were four little hedge-sparrows in it, and one 
little cuckoo, as big as all the little hedge-sparrows put 
together, bigger even than the little mother-bird itself. 
The little ones were her own children, and the big one 
was the child of the lazy cuckoo ; but she gave them all 
a turn, for it was not by the young cuckoo's own- fault 
that it was there. I pitied the poor little hedge- 
sparrows, with such a big and very greedy brother. 



THE STAG'S COMPLAINT. 

" TTT^HAT a strangely cruel creature man is," said 
^^ a noble stag that had just escaped from men 
pursuing it with dogs and guns. " How is it that, so 
sensitive to pain himself, he is so ready to give paia 
to animals like me. He will fight bravely to defend 
the life of his fellow-countrymen, but me he never sees 
without wishing that he had a gun to kill me with, 
or, if he has one, taking a deadly aim, and firing a 
bullet into me. He loves his own wife, yet steals from 
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me mine ; nay, kills her at my side. He is wild if men 
rob him of his children, yet he robs me of my children. 
How he can find it in his heart to do such things 
astonishes me ! 

" What would he think if I had the dogs instead of 
him, and trained them to tear his flesh as he trains 
them to tear mine ? How would he like it, if I had 
the gun, instead of him ?— if I loved the sport of hunt- 
ing and shooting down him and his family, as he hunts 
and shoots down me and mine ? What would men say 
if they saw me carrying their neighbours dead to my 
mountain home ? 

" This world is a sweet, fair world ! Life is a joyous, 
a grand experience ! Family loves are supremely bliss- 
ful. To stags, as well as to men, ^ There is no place 
like home.' But man spoils all — ^world, life, loves, 
home. He sprinkles the fair world with blood; he 
cuts off life in its prime ; family loves, he takes pleasure 
in bereaving ; happy homes, he makes sad and desolate. 
That poet of his who says — 

' Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ' — 

might have been a stag, he is so true. 

^' May God forgive man, and change his heart." 
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WHO FOTTETD LOST CHAEUE? 

THEEE were a man and his wife who lived in a 
cottage close hy a wood. They sometimes went 
into this wood to gather sticks to bum in their fire. 

They had a grandchild liTmg with them, a little hoy 
named Charlie, Often when they went out they left 
CJharlie in the house alone ; so they kept a dog, called 
Keptune, to take care of him. 

Now Charlie and the dog became very good friends, 
and Charlie was quite as safe with his dog to guard him 
as when his grandfather and grandmother were at home. 

"When Charlie could walk pretty well, he used to go 
with his grandparents into the wood, where they went to 
gather sticks. There he played about whilst they worked. 
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WHO FOUND LOST CHAELIE. 

One day Cliarlie, playing about, went too far, and lost 
himself; his grandparents could not find him anywhere. 
They looked and shouted till it was dark. Then they 
went home hoping to find him there ; but he was not 
there. 

Then they went out with lights and did everything 
they could to find him, but it was all in vain. So they 
went home again to wait till morning. 

When they sat down to supper, the dog put his paws 
up upon the table and stole a lump of bread and bounded 
out of the door, and that night they did not see him 
again. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, the sad couple 
got up to search again for the lost child. 

As soon as they had opened the door, the dog came 
in, stole more bread, and set off again, just as he had 
done the night before. 

The man and his wife searched till breakfast-time, but 
without finding Charlie. Then they returned home to 
breakfast, when the dog again stole something from the 
table. 

Then the man thought that the dog's conduct was very 
strange, and it struck him that the dog might be taking 
the bread to Charlie. 

So he got up, followed the dog through bushes and 
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narrow paths to the place where it went, and there, at 
last, he found his lost boy. 

Charlie was sitting on the ground eating the very slice 
of bread which faithful old Neptune had just stolen from 
his master's table. 



HRS. OPOSSUM AND FAMILY. 

HEEE is a queer little party — a mother and her little 
femily out for a walk ! Some of the family are on 
their mother's back. Look in what a strange way they . 
hold themselves on ! 

See how those tiny little tails are twisted round that 



MBS. OPOSSUM AND FAMILY. 

bigger tail ! how nicely too the mother bends it on pur- 
pose for them ! 

There is one little fellow just getting up — ^you see 
how he climbs. He first twists the tip of his own 
tail round his mother's, and then, with a puU and a 
spring, he lifts himself up and is safely mounted for a 
ride. 

When all are ready, off goes the clever little mother, 
galloping and leaping for a long, long way. You 
would have to be a very good nmner to keep up with 
her. All the while the little ones keep a tight hold 
with their .tails, and are safe and happy. 

At length the mother catches a bird or a rabbit, 
when down the little family leaps and enjoys its break- 
fast. Breakfast finished, the little folks mount again and 
the family trots off home. 

The name of this little animal is the Opossum. It is 
not found in England, but far away in the forests of 
America. It is about the size of a large cat. 

This little creature is very cxmning, and can sham 
well. "When pressed for food, it will visit farmyards, 
rob a hen or a chicken fipom the henroost, and race away 
with it to the little pets at home. 

But. this is not always safe work. Sometimes the 
farmer catches the little creature at its theffc. Then he 
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LONELY BESSY AND HBE FEIBND. 

beats it and kicks it till it looks dead, quite dead, and 
then lie throws it into the ditch. 

But all the while the clever little' rogue is only 
shamming to be dead. As soon as the farmer is gone, 
it slowly opens its eyes, quietly peeps about to see 
if anybody is near, and then, if all is right, up it jumps 
and off it goes to its home in the woods again. 



LONELY BESSY AND HEE FEIEND. 

BESSY was a little visitor at her aunt's. Bessy's aunt 
lived on a high, rough mountain. 

Very few people ever came past the house, and fewer 
still ever came to it. And Bessy's aunt lived in her 
house alone. 

Bessy's aunt was always busy, and sometimes Bessy 
helped her aunt. But very often poor Bessy had nothing 
to do. At such times she felt very lonely, for she had no 
friend to play with. Her aunt had a few books, but she 
could not be always reading books. 

So Bessy went out on the mountain and gathered 
flowers, and whilst she gathered them she often saw a 
goat. It had two horns, a long beard, and a coat of long 
hair, and was all pure, glossy white. 
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LONELY BESSY AND HEE FEIEND. 

The first thing poor Bessy felt was a desire to make 
friends with it ; but it was very timid and would not let 
her come near to it. 

But Bessy said to herself, " Oh^ I do wish that that 
goat would let me love it. I'll try to make it do so.'' 
So afterwards she took out with her in her pocket some 
bread, to coax it to let her love it. 

Now all creatures like kindness, and the goat soon 
came to like Bessy because of her kindness. 

At first the goat would not let her come near, so she 
threw the bread to it. Then it would let her come 
nearer, and at last it would come to meet her and let 
her go quite up to it. It used to eat the bread, and it 
liked that. It looked up into her face, and it liked the 
loving look in her eyes ; and it listened to her voice, 
and it liked its sweet soft tones. 

At length Bessy won the goat's friendship. Then 
she went out every fine day to see it and to stroke and 
pat it, and talk to it. 

So now Bessy was no longer lonely. When she had 
finished her little work for her aunt, she would go out 
and play with her new friend, and many a happy day 
did they spend romping together. 

So you see that no one who has a kind heart need be 
without friends. Love makes friends anywhere. 
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A BIRD ON A ROSE-TEEE BEAKCH. 

THERE hopped a bird on a rose-tree branch, 
And it sang up to the sky. 
There seemed to be no one there to hear, 
So I asked the reason why. 

" No one to hear ! " quick the bird exclaimed ; 

" Teur thought must be somehow wrong. 
The God of heaven; He is everywhere, 

'Tis to Him that I sing my song. 

" God sees, God hears ; surely that's enough 

For a bird its best to do. 
My Maker's joy is the end I seek. 

Is it not so with you ? " 

And so it was ; I a lesson learnt. 

And found the good reason why 
The little bird on the rose-tree branch 

Sang merrily to the sky. 



THE WOODPECKEE. 

THE woodpecker is an extremely singular bird. His 
coat is of many colours, mostly dark-green mixed 
with black and scarlet, white and yellow. He is rather 
large, very strong, very clever, and very sly. His home 
is the trees ; indeed, the tree is his home, his garden, his 
workshop, his all in all. 

To select a tree where he will live, he drums on it 
with his beak to find out whether it is hollow in its centre 
or not. He knows when the tree is hollow by the sound. 

A hollow tree found, he and his partner set to work 
to make a hole through the outside of the tree to the 
hollow within. This they do with their bills, which 
are very sharp and very hard. They peck at the hole 
by turns. 

'tM» work fl.ey toih in . wonderMIy »h„rt toe. 
Whilst it is being done, so fast do their pecking bills go, 
that no one can count the strokes. They thump away 
with such speed and force that the wood is ground to 
powder. And so the tree is their workshop. 

When they have made their passage into the interior 
hollow of the tree, they then go to work to make there 
a nest, where they may lay their eggs and rear their 
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yomig, all safe from cruel boys, and snug from stonns. 
And so the tree becomes their home. 

But though you may often hear the sound made by 
these busy little -workers, you rarely see the little 
workers themsetves. When they hear a footstep they 



glide sofUy round to hide on the other side of the tree 
or brMich. They will just bend their little heads round 
fer enough to peep at you, but not far enough for you to 
peep at them. They are much too sly to let you know 
where they are. 

Amongst the trees where he lives, the woodpecker 



THE BEINDEEE. 



does excellent work. Insects that would kill the trees, 
he kills and eats. These he pecks out of the holes 
which they ioQLake in the trees. So that the woodpecker 
is a wood-pecker in order to make his home, and a wood- 
pecker in order to get his living. 



THE EEINDEEE. 

HAPPY is the brave Laplander, as with his 
reindeer — the horse of his snowy world — ^he goes 
abroad in his sledge. There he is. Listen to him 

sing ! 

Away we go 

Over the snow ! 
Bitter the cold that the north winds blow ; 

In fur-coat, tight. 

In sledge, so light. 
Swiftly and snug, in the moonlight night. 

Away we go 

Over the snow ! 

Let us have a quiet talk about the reindeer. Lap- 
land is a poor country, almost as poor a country as 
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an Arabian desert. For mucli of the year, indeed, it is 
a desert — a desert of snow. And just as the camel is 
such a treasure to the people living in Arabian sand- 
deserts, so is the reindeer a treasure to the people Uving 
in the Lapland snow-desert. 

Let me tell you something which will show what a 
treasure it is. It gives milk, and its milk there is what 
* cows' milk is here. What would little Lapland babies 
and young children do without milk ? Where would be 
their "pobs" at breakfast, where their puddings at 
dinner? Then its milk makes so many things which 
others besides the little folks like. Where would be 
the butter and the cheese without milk? Then its 
flesh is like beef, and even ham. What would the 
Laplander do without the meat supplied by the rein- 
deer ? Its skin makes many things — stents and coats and 
bed-coverings and sledges. It is their horse, too, for 
everything that is pulled in Lapland, which horses 
would do if they were there, the reindeer pulls; and 
it has traveUed one hundred and fifty nules in twenty- 
four hours. 

The reindeer costs very little to keep. If it wanted 
dainty fare it would have to die, for Lapland has none. 
When the snow is on the ground, it bravely routs about 
with its nose till it uncovers a little moss, and with 
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moss for its food and the enow which is on the moss for 
its dimk, it makes its frugal me^. ' 

Some would say the reindeer is not a handsome 
animal, but that can only refer to Ms looks. If " hand- 
some is that handsome does," then the reindeer has 
few who excel him. Anyway, his master counts his 
wealth not by golden sovereigns, but by the number of 
his reindeer. And of all the services which the feithful 
beast renders to his master the crown is the pleasure he 
gives when — 

Away they go 

Over the snow ! 
Bitter the cold that the north winds blow ; 

In fur-coat, tight, 

In sledge, so light, 
Swiftly and snug, in the moonlight night, 

Away they go 

Over the snow ! 



THE GLEANER 

BEFOEE the bright sun rises over the hill, 
In the corn-field poor Mary is seen, 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

She never leaves off, or runs out of her place, 

To play and to idle and chat ; 
Except now and then just to wipe her hot face, 

And fan herself with her broad hat. 

" Poor girl, hard at work in the heat of the sun, 
How tired and warm you must be ! 

Why don't you leave off, as the others have done. 
And sit with them under the tree ? " 

" Oh no, for my mother lies ill in her bed. 

Too feeble to spin or to knit ; 
And my poor little brothers are crying for bread, 

And yet we can't give them a bit. 

" Then, could I be merry, and idle and play. 

While they are so hungry and ill ? 
Oh no, I would rather work hard all the day. 

My little blue apron to fill." 
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THE WONDERFUL BIED. 

TTEEE we have a pretty picture of a young lady look- 
JLJL ing earnestly at a little bird, and the little bird, 
instead of flying away, appears to be talking, its tiny 
beak half open ; near at hand is a smaU cottage. I will 
tell you a story, and then you mil understand the 
picture. 

A poor woman lived in that small cottage, near to a 
village, and had to work very hard for her daily bread, 
sitting up late at night and rising early in the morning, 
almost stitching away her poor fingers to the bone. One 
day she had been to the village for work, and as she was 
coming home very tired and hungry, with only sixpence 
in her pocket, she saw a naughty boy teasing a poor 
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little bird ; her tender heart pitied it so mucli that she 
oflfered the cruel boy her last sixpence for it. 

Try to imagine what it must be to go without 
your dinner after a long tiring walk! but this poor 
woman would rather be hungry than leave the poor bird 
with the cruel boy. So she took it home with her and 
put it into an old cage, and pi'esently it thanked her by 
a sweet song. Soon she allowed it to fly about her poor 
room and perch on her head and shoulders, while she 
sat at work ; then it grew so tame that it actually kissed 
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her with its tiny beak. But, alas ! one day the poor 
weary woman could sew no longer, but faint and ill sank 
down on the floor almost dying. The dear little bird 
tried to revive her with its sweet loving song, but in 
vain; until at length,, fluttering its wings and ruffling 
its feathers with fear, it flew out of the window utter- 
ing a piercing cry for help. Surely some one will 
understand. Many, alas ! pass by unheeding ; but at last 
the dear lady we see in the picture listens to the pitiful 
cry, wonders what can be its meaning, and follows the 
bird to the poor cottage. There she finds the fainting 
woman, who, with warm food and tender care, soon 
revives. The little bird has saved her life. Now she 
is never hungry and cold ; for kind friends hearing the 
pretty story send her plenty of work. 
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DICK AND THE LOOEING-GLASS. 

" TXrHO is that looking through the window ? Go 

T » away ! You are not wanted here. You can't 
come here.'' Thus spbke a Kttle bird, in little bird 
language. 

The little bird that spoke was a bullfinch called 
Dick, which had just come to live in a large house, and 
was well fed and much loved. 

The bird that Dick was looking at was himself, for 
he was looking at a looking-glass ; but he had never 
seen a looking-glass before, he had not even heard of 
one. So he thought that there was a real bird behind it. 

Now, Dick was rather a greedy little fellow, and 
wanted everything to himself. So Dick's first thought 
was a fear that this new bird was coming to share the 
good things which at present he had all to himself. 

Dick, too, was rather jealous. So when he saw that 
the new bird was as big as himself, and as pretty as 
himself, was, indeed, altogether very much like himself, 
he feared that his mistress would be sure to love it as 
well as she loved him. Now, that Dick could not stand. 

So he said, once again, in bird-talk but louder and 
sharper, '^ Go away ! Do you hear ? Go away ! " and set 
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his feathers and spread his wings as if he were going.to 
fly at the new bird's face to fight it. . 

Then Dick found that this stranger not only would 
not go away, but that it actually mocked him. When 
Dick ruffled his feathers, the new bird did just the same. 
When Dick threatened to fly at it, it threatened to fly 
at him. So Dick became more angry stiU. 

Now, Dick was proud, as weU as greedy and jealous. 
So, being mocked, he could wait no longer, but flew at 
his enemy as hard as he could fly, right in his face. 

Now, in his temper, Dick had forgotten the glass, 
and, of course, came against it with such force as almost 
to break his beak, and he fell back from it very much 
hurt ; but he was soon up again to look after his enemy. 

You may imagine his pain when he found that his 
enemy was up too, and, looking after him, was indeed 
still mocking him. So, despairing of doing aay good 
and being in great pain, he said, " You are a very rude 
bird," and hopped away. 

So you see that Dick was angry with another for 
being exactly like himself. Two boys fighting are often 
just like Dick at the glass. Each is angry with the 
bad temper of the other. Would it not be better for 
each to be angry with his own bad temper, and to fight 
against that ? 
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ONE BEIGHT MAY DAY. 

ONE bright warm May day, Margaret and Bertha set 
out to gather flowers for the bedrooms in the village 
hospital. The two girls had heard that the sick people 
who were lying in the beds there, and sitting up in 
the invalid chairs, were very fond of flowers, and were 
very glad to havp some on their tables, and they felt that 
they should be very happy if flowers which they had 
gathered could be put there. 

These two girls are in the front of the picture. 
Margaret is speaking to Bertha ; Margaret has her basket 
full, and Bertha her pinafore. Some of the flowers are 
yellow, some are purple, and some white. 

" Look," said Bertha, in great delight, opening her 
pinafore to Margaret, and showing a beautiful heap of 
pale yellow primroses, purple violets, and bright white 
blossoms of the blackthorn — "Look, what a lot IVe 
got ! WonH the sick people like them ! " 

" You have got a lot," replied Margaret ; " but oh, 
how you have crushed them ! Let me look — ^why, they 
have no stalks — ^they are all tops ! Why didn't you 
pull them with their stalks too ? I'm afraid they are no 
use. Bertha." 
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" No use ! " exclaimed Bertha, ^^no 
use ! Why, they are yery beautiful," 

'' Yes, very ; but they won't keep 
if they are not put into water, and 
you can't put them into water, for 
they have no stalks. Look at mine — 
I've got mine with stalks too." 

Poor Bertha saw what she had 
done — she had spoilt her flowers — ^and 
she burst into tears. But she was not 
vexed, she was only sorry, and so she 
said — 

" Will you wait for me, Margaret ? 
I'll gather some more." 

"Oh, yes; I'll wait for you, and 
help you, if you like." 

" No, thank you; Pll gather them, 
if you'll wait ; I want to gather them 
my very self. I waut the sick people 
to have flowers of my own getting." 

So the brave little girl began her 
work over again, and this time 
gathered nearly all her flowers with 
stalks too. When she had gathered 
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enough, ehe went up to Mai^aret agfdn, and said, 
" There, will that do, Margaret ? " and, as Margaret 
said they would do, and do very well, the two girls 
Bet off to the hospital with their beautiful present, and 
when the sick people knew that little children had 
gathered the pretty flowers on their tables, they thought- 
the flowers prettier still ; and tiiey felt themselves get- 
ting well the &ster. 
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iESOP*S FABLES. With 100 Illustrations, by Wolf, 
Zwecker, and Dalziel. Square 32mo, cloth gUt extra, 
2s. 6d. ; neat cloth, is. 6d. 

AGAINST THE STREAM. The Story of an 

Heroic Age in England. By the Author of "The 
Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 63. 6d. 

AIDS TO PRAYER. Cloth Antique, is. 6d. 

ALFORD'S (Dean) The Book of Genesis and Part 

of the Book of Exodus. A Revised Version, with 
Marginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

The New Testament. Authorised Version 

Revised. Long Primer, crown 8vo, 6s.; Brevier, fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Nonpareil, small 8vo, is. 6d., or in 
calf extia, 4s. 6d. 
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ALFORD'S (Dean) Family Prayers for the Christian 

Year. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Week of Prayer. An Abridgment 



of ** The Year of Prayer ;" intended lor use in Schools. 
Neat cloth, 9d. 

The Year of Praise : being Hymns with 



Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year. Large 
type, with music, 3s. 6d. ; without music, is. Small 
type, with music, is. 6d. ; without music, 6d. Tonic 
Sol-fa Edition, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

How to Study the New Testament, 



Part I. The Gospels and the Acts. — II. The Epistles 
(fisst section). — III. The Epistles (second section) and 
the Revelation. Small 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 

Eastertide Sermons. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



The Queen's English. A Manual of 

Idiom and Usage. Enlarged Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Meditations : Advent, Creation, and 



Providence. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Letters from Abroad. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Poetical Works. New and Enlarged 



Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Fireside Homilies. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



AMOS*S (Professor Sheldon) An English Code : 

its Difficulties and the Modes of Overcoming Them ; a 
Practical Application of tlie Science of Jurisprudence. 
Demy 8vo, 1 2s. 

ANDREWS' (Rev. S. J.) The Bible-Studenf s Life of 

^ Our Lord. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ARGYLL'S (The Duke of) The Reign of Law. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. People's Edition, limp cloth, ss. 6d. 

Primeval Man. An Examination of some 



Recent Speculations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

lona. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 



3s. 6d. 



Book List. 



ATCHERLEVS (R. J., Ph.D.) Adulterations of 

Food, with short Processes for their Detection. With 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AUGUST STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four crown 8vo volumes, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each. 
August and Elvie. Schooner Mary Ann. 
Hunter and Tom. Granville Valley. 

BARTLETT'S (W. H.) Walks about the City and 

Environs of Jerusalem. With 25 Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
los. 6d. 

BAUR'S (William) Religious Life in Germany during 

the Wars of Independence, in a series of Historical 
and Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BAYNE'S (Peter) Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 

Two Vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 



The Days of Jezebel. An Historical 

Drama. Crown 8vo, 6c. 

BEACH'S (Charles) Now or Never ; or, the Trials 

and Perilous Adventures of Frederick Lonsdale. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

BEECHER'S (Henry Ward, D.D.) Prayers in the 

Congregation. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Life Thoughts. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Royal Truths. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, 



and Farming. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BERRIDGE'S (John) The Christian Worid Un- 
masked. With Life of the Author by the late Dr. Guthrie. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BERTRAM FAMILY (The). By the Author of 

"The Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

BEVERLEY'S (May) Romantic Tales from English 

History, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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BILLING'S (Archibald, M.D., F.R.S.) The Science 

of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and Modern. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 2 is. 

BLACKJE'S (J. S.) Lays of the Highlands and 

Islands. Small 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKIES (C.) Etymological Geography. With 
an Introduction by Professor Blackie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLAIKIE'S (W. G., D.D.) For the Work of the 

Ministry. A Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Better Days for Working People. Crown 

8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. 



Crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Heads and Hands in the World of 



labour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BLAKFS (Dr. C. Carter) Zoology for Students- 

With an Introduction by Professor Owen. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

BOARDMAN*S (Rev. W. E.) Faith Work ; or, the 
Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— ^— The Higher Christian Life. Small 

8vo, IS. 

Gladness in Jesus. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

In the Power of the Spirit. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BRAMSTON'S (Mary) Cecy's Recollections. A 

Story Qf Obscure Lives. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
BROWN'S QoHN, M.D.) Plain Words on Health. 

Lay Sermons to Working People. Sewed, 6d. 

BROWN'S (J. E. A.) Lights through a Lattice. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — Palm Leaves. From the German of Karl 

Gerok. Cloth antique, 6s. 

Thoughts through the Year. Sonnets. 



suggested by the Collects. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



BROWNE'S (Matthew) Views and Opinions, Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

BUCHANAN'S (Robert) Idyls and Legends of 

Inverbum. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ London Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Book of Orm. • Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Napoleon Fallen. A Lyrical Drama. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The. Drama of Kings, Post 8vo, 



I2S. 



The Fleshly School of Poetry. 

Crown Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
BUCHSEUS (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BUSHNELUS (Horace, D.D.) Moral Uses of Dark 

Things. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Christ and His Salvation, in Sermons 

variously related thereto. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Christian Nurture ; or the Godly Up- 



bringing of Children. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural, as 

Together constituting the One System of God. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Character of Jesus. Limp cloth, 



6d. 

The New Life. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded 

on Principles of Universal Obligation. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Work and Play. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



CAMBRIDGE'S (Ada) The Manor House and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CAMDEN'S (Charles) When I was Young. A Book 

for Boys. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
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CAMDEN'S (Charles) The Boys of Axleford. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloih gilt extra, 5s. 

CAMERON'S (Commander) Across Africa. With 

Maps and 200 Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

CAPES' (Rev. J. M.) Reasons for Returning to the 
Church of England. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CARLYLE'S (Rev. Gavin) The Light of all Ages. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CARTWRIGHT (Peter, the Backwoods Preacher), 
Autobiography of. Edited by W. P. Strickland. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 

CHEERFUL SUNDAYS. Stories, Poems, and 

Parables for Children. With 150 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD NATURE. By one of the Authors of 

'* Child World." With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD WORLD. By the Authors of " Poems 

written for a Child.*' With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S JOURNEY (The), &c. By the 

Author of " Voyage en Zigzag." With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S PASTIME (The). 200 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Stories. 
By LiSBETH G. SEpuiN. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

, CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP FOR RE- 

TIRED HOURS. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (E. R.) Sleepy Forest and other Stories 

for Children, with Illustralions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (F. R.) The Child's History of Jeru- 
salem. With Illustrations by Whymper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. A Story 

of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author 
of " The Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Book List. 



CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of 

London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Resurrection, Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

^ The Pilgrim Psalms. Post 

8vo, 9s. 

The Quest of the Chief Good. 



Expository Lectures on the Book Ecdesiastes, with a 
new Translation. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 

CRAIG'S (Isa) Duchess Agnes, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

CRAIK'S (Georgian A M.) Theresa. Post 8vo, 6s. 
CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (The): 

being an Adaptation of BengePs Gnomon, with numerous 
Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modem Criticism 
and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M. A., 
and Rev. James Hawes, 'M.A. Complete in Three 
Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

CROLLS (James, LL.D.) Climate and Time in their 

Geological Relations. Bemy 8vo, 24s. 

CUPPLES' (Mrs. George) Tappy's Chicks, and 

other Links between Nature and Human Nature. With 
Illustrations. Crown Syo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 32mo, 

IS. 6d.' 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

32mo, IS. 6d. 

DALE'S (R. W.) Week-Day Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

D ALTON'S (Wm.) Adventures in the Wilds of 

Abyssinia ; or. The Tiger Prince. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIES' (Emily) The Higher Education of Women. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE GASPARIN'S (Countess) Human Sadness. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

■ The Near and the Heavenly 

Horizons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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DE GUERIN'S (Eugenie) Letters. Crown 8vo, 53. 
DE LIEFDE'S (John) The Charities of Europe^ 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
-^— — — — ^— - The Postman's Bag. A Story 

Book for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
clotli gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DENISON'S (E. B., LL.B., Q.C., F.R.A.S., &c.) 

Life of Bishop Lonsdale. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DENTON'S (Rev. W.) The Christians of Turkey : 

their Condition under Mussulman Rule. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PICKSEES (J, R.) School Perspective. A Pro- 

gressive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

DODD'S (G.) Dictionary of Manufactures. Post 8vo, 
DRESSER'S (C.) Unity in Variety, as deduced from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. With Illustrations. Svo, 
los. 6d. 

DU LYS' (Count Vetter) Irma. A Tale of Hun- 
garian Life. Two Vols., post Svo, i8s. 

DUPANLOUP'S (Mgr., Bp. of Orieans) Studious 

Women. Translated by R. M. Fhillimore. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 

ECCLESIA DEI : The Place and Function of the 

Church i|i the Divine Order of the Universe, and its 
Relations with the World. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS' (M. Betham) Holiday Letters. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EIGHT MONTHS ON DUTY. The Diary of a 

Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With a Preface by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

EVENINGS AT THE TEA TABLE. With Illus- 
trations. Uniform with "Stories told to a Child." 
Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 



Book List. 



EWING'S (Bishop) Memoir. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, 

B.D. With Porlrail and Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 2 is. 

Revelation considered as Light, 



Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



FABER'S HYMNS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Small 8vo, sewed, is. 6 J. 

FACTA, NON VERBA ; or Protestant Charity in 

England. By the Author of " Contrasts." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRHOLrS (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art 

With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Ever/-day Story. 

Jiy the Author of ** Stone Edge." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIELD'S (George). The Rudiments of Colours and 

Colouring. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Robert 
Mallet, M.A., F.A.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD'S (Percy) Proverbs and Comediettas, 

written for Private Representation. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCIS' (Beata) Fables and Fancies. With 

Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker and others. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

FRANKLIN'S (John) Illustrations to the Ballad of 

St. George and the Dragon. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
I OS. 6d. 

ERASER'S (Rev. R. W., M.A.) The Seaside Natu- 
ralist : Out-door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 
and Maritime Geology. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. By the 

Author of •* Episodes in an Obscure Life." Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

FRIENDLY HANDS AND KINDLY WORDS. 

Stories illustrative of the Law of Kindness, the Power 
of Perseverance, and the Advantages of Little Helps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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GAOL CRADLE (The). Who Rocks it? Crown 

8vo, 2S. 

GARRETT'S (Edward) Occupations of a Retired 

Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



The Crust and the Cake. Crown 



8vo, 6s. 



■ Premiums paid to Experience. Inci- 

dents in my Business Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Crooked Places. A Family Chronicle. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEIKIE'S (James, F.R.S.) The Great Ice Age. 

Revised and enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 24s. 

GEIKIE'S (Cunningham, D.D.) Life. A Book for 

Young Men. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Light from Beyond, to Cheer the Christian 



Pilgrim. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 



Life in the Woods. A True Story of 

the Canadian Bush. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GERHARDTS (Paul) Spiritual Songs. Translated 
by John Kelly. Small square 8vo, 5s. 

GILBERT'S (William) Doctor Austin's Guests. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales 

for Old and Young. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

■ King George's Middy. With Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 6s. 

The Little Drummer; or, the Washer- 



woman's Foundling. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Shirley Hall Asylum. Crown 8vo, 



los. 6d. 



Book List. II 



GOSSE*S (Philip Henry, F.R.S.) A Year at the 

Shore. With Thirty-six Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

GREAT ARMY (The). Sketches of Life and 

Character in a Thames-side District. By the Riverside 
Visitor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREEN'S (Professor A. H.) Physical Geology. 

With 140 IllustratioAs. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

GREENWELUS (Dora) Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Liber Huraanitatis. Essays on some 

Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems. Cro^vn 8vo, 6s. 

— ^ Lacordaire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Covenant of Life and Peace. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Salvation. Sewed, 6d. 

• The Patience of Hope. Sm. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Two Friends. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CoUoquia Crucis. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Carmina Crucis. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Camera Obscura. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Soul's Legend. Small Svo, 2s. 



GREGORY'S (Benjamin) The Thorough Business 

Man. Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, of Mel- 
bourne and London. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D^ Autobiography ; and 

Memoir by his Sons, Rev. 6. K. Guthrie and Charles 
J. Guthne, M.A. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

■ The Gospel in EzekieL Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Christ and the Inheritance of the 



Saints. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Way to Life. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Man and the Gospel. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Out Father's Business. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

' Out of Harness. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Speaking to the Heart Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

■ Studies of Character from the Old 

Testament. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

The Parables read 



in the Light of 
the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sundays Abroad. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The City, its Sins and Sorrows; and 



Pleas for Ragged Schools, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GYPSY SERIES (The). By E. Stuart Phelps, 

Author of " The Gates Ajar," "Hedged In," &c. Four 
neat Vols., with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 

Gypsy Breynton. Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping. 

Gypsy's Cousin Joy. Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. 

HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or Tales of 

Travellers. With Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. 

Small Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. ; smaller Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

HALF-HOUR LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, NATURE, 

AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG READERS. Hand- 
somely bound, with more than 100 Illustrations in each. 
Price 3s. 6d. a Volume. 



Half-Hours in the Far North. 

Life amid Snow and Ice. 
Half-Hours in the Far South. 

The People and Scenery of 

the Tropics. 
Half-Hours in the Far East. 

The People and Wonders of 

India. 
Half-Hours in the Wide West. 

Alountains, Rivers, Prairies. 
Half-Hours in Air and Sky. 

Maivels of the Universe. 



Half-Hours in the Deep. The 
Nature and Wealth of the 
Sea. 

Half-Hours Underground. Vol- 
canoes, Mines, and Caves. 

Half-Hours in the Tiny World. 
Wonders of Insect Life. 

Half-Hours in Woods and 
Wilds. Adventures of Sport 
and Travel. 



Book LisL 13 



HARE'S (Augustus J. C.) Walks in Rome. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. , 



— Days near Rome. With more than 100 

Illustrations, by the Author. Two Vols., crown Svo, 24s. 

— Cities of Northern and Central Italy. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 3 Vols, crown Svo, 
15s. each. 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. Two Vols., 



crown Svo, 21s. Supplementary Volume, with 57 Pho- 
tographs. Crown Svo, 25s. 

Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

HARE'S (The late Augustus William) The Alton 

Sermons. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

HART'S (Rev. H. Martyn) The Children's Service 

Book. Prayers, Chants, Hymns, Tunes, and Sermons 
for the Young. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
without music, sewed, 6d. In small type, 2d. 

HAUSSER'S (Ludwig) The Period of the Reforma- 
tion. Two Vols., post Svo, i8s. 

HAWEJS* (Rev. H. R.) Music and Morals. With 

Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Ashes to Ashes. A Cremation Prelude. 

Crown Svo, 5s. 

The New Pet. With Fifty Illustrations by 



M. £. Haweis. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of " The Heavenward Path," &c. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHEUS (Sir J. F. W., Bart.) Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HOGE'S (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small Svo, is. 

HOLBEACH'S (Henry) Shoemakers' Village. Two 

Vols., crown bvo, 16s. 

HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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HOWE'S (Edward) The Boy in the Bush. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HOWSON»S (Dean) The Metaphors of St Paul. 
CfOMm 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Companions of St PauL Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



The Character of St. Paul. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



Sacramental Confession. Crown 8 vo, 2s, 6d. 

HUNT'S (Rev. John) History of Religious Thought 

in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century. Three Vols, demy Svo, 21s. each. 

Contemporary Essays in Theology. 

Demy Svo, i6s. 

HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian Believing 

and Living. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON'S (R. H.) Essays, Theological and Lite- 
rary. Enlarged Edition. Two Vols., demy Svo, 24s. 

INGELOW'S Qean) Mopsa the Fairy. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Studies for Stories. With Illustrations 

by Millais and others. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Sister's Bye-hours. With Illustra- 



tions. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Stories told to a Child. With Illus- 



trations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
IRVING'S (Edward) Collected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy Svo, ^f 3. 

Miscellanies from the Collected 

Writings. Post Svo, 6s. 
IVAN DE filRON ; or, the Russian Court in the 

Middle of Last Century. By the Author of " Friends in 
Council." Post Svo, 6s. 6d. 

JACOB'S (G. A., D.D.) The Ecclesiastical Polity 

of the New Testament. A Study for the Present Crisis 
in the Church of England. Post Svo, i6s. 



Book List. 
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JACOB'S (P. W.) Hindoo Tales ; or, the Adventures 
of Ten Princes. Freely Translated from the Sanscrit of 
the Dasakumaracharitam. Crown Svo, 6s. 

JACOX'S (Francis) Shakspeare Diversions. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 

JESUS— SAVIOUR. Meditations for Christian Com- 
fort. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSTONE'S (Rev. J. Barbour) "It is Your 

Life." Preaching for the People. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

JONES (Agnes Elizabeth) Memorials of. By her 

Sister. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JONES' (Bishop) The Peace of God. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 
JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOURDAN'S (Beatrice A.) Chances and Changes. 

Stories of the Past and Present. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

JUNO STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four small 8vo Volumes, with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 
Juno and Georgie. Juno on a Journey. 

Mary Osborne. Hubert. 

KAYE'S (Sir J. W.) Lives of Indian Officers, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Mihtary Service 
of India. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

KING OF LOVE (The). By the Author of " How 

to enter into Rest.'* Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

KINGSLEY'S (Rev. Charles) Madam How and 

Lady Why. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 53. 

' Health and Education. Cr. 8vc, 6s. 



Town Geology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

■ Selections from Writings. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8 vo, Cs. 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) The Boy in Grey. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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KINGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxholme Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustralions. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Pirate's Treasure, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

Harry Skipwith. A Tale for Boys. 



With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN'S (The Right Hon. 

E. H.) River Legends ; or Father Thames and Father 
Rhine. With Forty Illustrations by Gustave DORfc. 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 

KRn.OF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAUREL BUSH (The): an Old-fashioned Love 

Story. By the Author of " John Halifax." With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEE'S (Rev. F. G., D.C.L.) The Christian Doctrine 

of Prayer for the Departed. With copious Notes and 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

LEES' (Florence S.) Handbook for Hospital Sisters. 

Edited by Professor Acland. Post 8vo, 5s. 

LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

LEITCH'S (William, D.D.) God's Glory in the 

Heavens. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LELAND'S (Charles G.) The Egyptian Sketch 

Book. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

** The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. UEcho de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if living in France. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. i8mo, is. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH QOVl^Y.— continued. 

French School. Part II. The Gift of Fluency 

in French Conversation. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above : "Petit Causeur; or, First 
Chatterings in French." i2mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 

French. With the Versification. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
" L*Echo de Paris.'* i2mo, 3s. 6d 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 

French. i2nio, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 

the English before the French. i2mo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition, French 

Grammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and Syntax* J2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 

Pronunciation in all its niceties. Sewed, 6d. 

LILLIPUT. LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 

fancy, iind Child-like Moods. With Illustrations by 
Millais and others. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of " Lilli- 

put Levee." W ith Illustrations. Square bvo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author of " LilUput 

Levee." With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LITTLE LAME PRINCE (The). By the Author 

of **John Halifax, Gentleman." With Tweniy-four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

LIVING VOICES : Selections from Recent Poetry. 

With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Small 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivalry. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. CroMH 8vo, clotli gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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LUDLOWS (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 

Small 8vo» 5s. 



and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 
gress of the Worldng Class from 1832 to 1867. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LYNCH'S (Rev. T. T.) Memoir. Edited by William 

White, with Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. Od. 

Sermons for my Curates. Edited by the 

Rev. Samuel Cox. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Letters to the Scattered. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The Rivulet. A Contribution to Sacred 



Song. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LYTTELTON'S (Hon. and Rev. Canon) Sins of 

Business, -with The Morals of Trade, by Herbert Spencer. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Scripture Revelations of the Life after 

Death, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MAC DONALD'S (George) Annals of a^ Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish. Crown 8vo, 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

— Unspoken Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 
At the Back of the North Wind. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 



3s. 6d. 



8vo, 5s. 



Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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MAC DONALD'S (George) The Princess and the 

Goblin. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

■ Works of Fancy and Imagination : 

being a reprint of Poetical and other Works. Pocket- 
volume Edition, in neat case, £2 2s. In separate Vols., 
2s. 6d. each. 

MAC DONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramas 

for Children. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) Memoir. By his 

Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, 26s. Cheap 
Edition in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 9s. 



Peeps at the Far East. With Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

Eastward. With Illustrations. Crown 



Svo, 6s. 

Character Sketches. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s. 

The Temptation of Our Lord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



Parish Papers. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
- Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 

Simple Truth spoken to Working 

People. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

- The Earnest Student: being: Memo- 



rials of John Mackintosh. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

- The Gold Thread. A Story for the 



Young. With Illustrations. Square Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 



With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



The Starling. With Illustrations. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6i 
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MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Through Normandy. With 

Map and 90 Illustrations* Crown 8vo, 12s. 

MANSEUS (Dean) The Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

MARKBVS (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays on 

Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARSH'S (J. B.) The Story of Harecourt; being 

the History of an Independent Church. With an Intro- 
duction by Alexander Raleigh, D.D. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

For Liberty's Sake. Post 8vo, los. 6(i. 

■ Stories of Venice and the Venetians. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Story of Dick Whittington, the 



Famous Lord Mayor of London. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 

Marshman, and Ward. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN'S (W.) Noble Boys. Their Deeds of Love 

and Duty. With lUustraiions. Crown Svo, doth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

MASSEY'S (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 7s. 

MAURICE'S (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from En^^hsh History on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Ciown 
Svo, boards, is. 6d. 

MAZZINI'S (Joseph) The W'ar and the Commune. 

Sewed, is. 

MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

MERIVALES (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

. Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
Svo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) The Doctor's Little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's Life amidst the 
^Voods and Hills. With lUustiations. Crown Svo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 
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MILLAIS' ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett l^lillais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, ita, 

MY MOTHER AND I. By the Author of " John 

Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

MYERS' (Rev. Frederic) Catholic Thoughts on 

the Church of Christ and the Church of England. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and 

Theology. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEILL'S (Edward D.) The English Colonization of 
America during the Seventeenth Century. Demy 8vo, 
14s. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) Miscellanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

NOEL'S (The Hon. Roden) The Red Flag and 

other Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 
NUGENT'S (K, C.E.) Optics ; or Sight and Light 

Theoretically and Practically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALUS (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 

Post 8vo, 5s. 

ORME*S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vO) cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

OSBORN'S (Rev. H. S., M.A.) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

0*SHAUGHNESSY*S (Arthur and Eleanor) Toy- 
land. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

OULITA THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author 

of ** Fi lends in Council.'* Pocket- volume Edition. Cloth 
extra, 5s. 

OUR NEW MASTERS. By "The Journeyman 

Engineer." Post 8vo, 9s. 
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PAGE'S (H.A.) Golden Lives. Biographies for the 
Day, with Poi traits. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 

Noble Workers. A Book of 



Examples for Young Men. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

Out and All About. Fables for 



Old and Young. With Eighty-five Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

PARKER'S (Joseph, D.D.) Pulpit Notes, with an 

Introductory Essay on the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on 

Woman's Work. Small 8vo, 4s. 

La Belle France. With Illus- 



trations. Square 8vo, 12s. 



Vignettes. Twelve Biogra- 



phical Sketches. ' Crown 8vOj 6s. 

PARR'S (Mrs.) Dorothy Fox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ — The Gosau Smithy, and other Stories. 

Two vols., post 8vo, 2 IS. 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy), Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Dover. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Neat cloth, 

IS. 6d. 

PAUL GOSSLETT'S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Ulus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. Crown 

8vo, 6s. Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s. 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 

PEROWNE'S (Rev. Canon) Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 




PERRY'S (Rev. F.) Dulce Donium. Essays on 

Home Life. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PERSONAL PIETY. A Help to Christians to Walk 

worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

PHELPS' (Austin) The Still Hour. Small 8vo, 9d. 

PHILLIMORFS (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. 1., 
8vo, 1 8s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or Lessons on 

Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. i2mo, IS. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE'S (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 

8vo, 5s. 



Christ and Christendom ; being the 

Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 

The Tragedies of ^scliylos. A New 



Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 



Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 



on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

"The Spirits in Prison." A Sermon 

on the State of the Dead. Sewed, is. 

• Confession and Absolution. A Sermon 



preached before tlie University of Oxford. Sewed, is. 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of some 

of our Public Men. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PORTER'S (Noah, D.D.) The Human Intellect, 

with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
Demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

The Elements of Intellectual 

Science. A Manual for Schools and Colleges. Demy 
8vo, los. 6d. 

PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.CL., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling each ; or in 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

I. The Atonement. 
II. The Eucharist. 

III. The Rule of Faith. 

IV. The Present Unbelief. 
V. Words for Things. 

VI. Prayers and Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part i. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life manifested. 

XIII. Some Letters of Thomas Erseine of Lin* 

LATHEN. 

XIV. God and the Christian Sacraments. 
XV. St. Augustine and his Mother. 

XVI, Some further Letters of Thomas Erskine 

OF LiNLATHEN. 

XVII. The Future Temporal Support of the 

Ministry. 
XVIII. The Relation of Knowledge to Salva- 
tion. 
XIX. Reconciliation. 

RAFS (W. F.) Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox : the Opposi- 
tion under George III. Demy 8vo, i8s. 

Westward by Rail. A Journey to San 

Francisco, and a Visit to the Mormons. With Map. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RALElGH^S (Alexander, D.D.) The Little Sanc- 
tuary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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REED (Andrew) Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Labours of. By his Sons. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIGG'S (J. H., D.D.) National Education and Public 

Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

RITCHIE'S (Archibald T.) The Creation; or, 

Dynamical System of the Earth's Formation. Demy 
8vo, 1 8s. 

ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. i8mo, 

cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

ROGERS' (Henry) Essays from "Good Words." 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

SAINTE-BEUVE'S (C. A.) English Portraits. Col- 
lected and Translated from the " Causeries du Lundi.*' 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Pobt %so^ 
I OS. 6d. 

SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES. A Tale 

of Salt Lake City. Crown ^vo^ 5s. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With lUustrations. 

i8mo, cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

SAPHIRS (Rev. Adolph^ Conversion, Illustrated 

from Examples recordea in the Bible. Small 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE, Addressed to Young 

^len. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. • 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
■ English Visit. An 

Authorised Collection of his principal Addresses delivered 
in England. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SERBIAN FOLK-LORE. Popular Tales selected 

and translated by Madame Csedomille Mijatoncs. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A. Post 8vo, IDS. 6d. 
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SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

of '* John Halilax, Gentleman." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SHELMERDINE'S (W.) Selection of the Psalms 

and other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked 
for Chanting. Small 8vo, is. 



One Hundred and Eighty Chants 

Ancient and Modem. Arranged for Four Voices, with 
Organ and Piano Accompaniment. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SIMCOX*S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, ss. 
■ Other Folk's Lives. Crown 8vo, doth 

gilt extra, 5s. 

Linnet's Trial. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 



extra, 5s. 

SMEDLEVS (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of Poetical Writings. With a Memorial, 
Preface, Portrait, &c. Imp. i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

SMILES* (Samuel) The Huguenots in France, after 

the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to 
the Country of the Vaudois. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH'S (Alexander) Alfred Hagart's Household. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Drearathorp. A Book of Essays written in 

the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (David) Tales of Chivahy and Romance. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (the late Dr. Edward, F.R.S.) Health, a 

Handbook for Households and Schools. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (The late Rev. James) The Coming Man. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 IS. 

SMITH'S (W. Anderson) Lewsiana ; or Life in the 

Outer Hebrides. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 
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SMYTH'S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, i8s. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author of " Friends 
in Council.'* Post 8vo, 6s. 

SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS AND THEIR 

MASTERS. By the Author of " Friends in Council." 
Crown %vOy 4s. 6d. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 

" John HaUfax.*' Set to music and handsomely bound. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 

SPEN'S (Kay) Tottie^s Trial. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S '(Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Scripture Portraits and other 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Prospect of Christian Missions. 



Sewed, is. 
STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of their Foundations; Endow- 
ments, and Discipline, with an Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, 2s. 

STEWARTS (L.) The Wave and the Battle-field : 

Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STOLBERG (Anna, Countess of), A Story of Our 

Own Times. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

STRACHEY'S (Sir Edward, Bart.) Jewish History 

and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Demy 8vo, i8s. 
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STRAUSS'S (D. R) Ulrich von Hutten : his Life 

and Times. Translated, with the Author's permission, 
by Mrs. Sturgb. Post Svo, los. 6d. 

STREET'S (Rev. B.) The Restoration of Paths to 

Dwell in. Essays on the Re-editing and Interpretation 
of Hebrew Scripture. Post 8vo, ss. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By J. Hamilton, D.D., A. P. Stan- 
ley, D.D., J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Punshon, Rev. 
T. Binney, J. R. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

TAINE'S (H., D.C.L.) Notes on England. Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Trans- 
lator. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Ancient Regime. Translated by J. 

DuKAND. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

TAIT'S (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK, An Essayist's Holiday. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Bayard) Faust. A Tragedy. By 

Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe. Translated in the 
original metres. Two Vols., post 8vo, 28s. 

Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THIRLWALUS (Bishop) Literary and Theological 

Remains. Edited by Canon Perowne. Vols. I. and II. 
Charges, demy 8vo, 30s. III. Essays, Speeches, and 
Sermons, demy 8vo, 20s. 

THOROLD'S (Rev. A. W.) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

■■ Parochial Missions. Limp cloth, is. 
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THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

•* The Pathway of Promise." Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 410, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

TREASURY OF CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life. A Book 

for Young Men. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (C. C. Eraser) Jasmine Leigh. Crown 

bvo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Margaret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TYTLER'S (M. Fraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER^S (Sarah) The Songstresses of Scotland. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 6s. 



The Old Masters and their Pictures. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Modem Painters and their Paintings. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Musical Composers and their Works. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 



extra, 5s. 



Days of Yore. Crown Svo, cloth gilt 
Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown Svo, 



cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 
trations by Milbis. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series 



of ** Papers for Thoughtful Girls." Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 
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TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Diamond Rose. A Life 

of Love and Duty. ' Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 55. 

The Huguenot Family in the English 



Village. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

« Noblesse Oblige." An English Story 

of To-day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lady Bell. A Story of Last Century. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

- What She Came Through. Three Vols., 



Crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

UPHAM'S (Professor) Principles of the Interior 

or Hidden Life. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Family Prayers. Crown 

.. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Presence of God in his Temple. 

Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

— Last Words in the Parish Church of 



Doncaster, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 



Svo, 3s. 6d. 

- Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 



SmaU Svo, 2s. 6d. 

— Christ the Light of the World. Small 



Svo, 2s. 6d, 

— Plain Words on Christian Living. 



Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 



Prayer, and Human Life. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Half-hours in the Temple Church. 



Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

- Sundays in the Temple. Small Svo, 



3 s. 6d. 

VESEY'S (Mrs. F. G.) My Own People. A Family 

Chronicle. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 



Book List. '31 



VINET'S (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 

Edited by M. Astid. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. Edited by M. 

Asti£. Post 8vo, 6s. 

WAKING'S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. Cloth 

antique, 2s. 6d.' Sewed, is. 6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Searching the Net. 

A Book of Verses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Rehearsals : A Book of Verses. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Philoctetes. A Metrical Drama after 



the Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Orestes. A Metrical Drama after the 



Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WATSON'S (Forbes, M.R.C.S.) Flowers and Gar- 

dens. Notes on Plant Beauty. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talboys, F.R.G.S.) Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Testaments. Folio, 7s. 6d. ^ 

■ Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 

ment Histoiy and the Laws of Moses. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 



ment History. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. " 



Popular ^bridgipent of. Old and New 

Testament History. Two VolsviSmo, 2s. each. 

WHITE ROSE AND RED. A Love Story. By 
the Author of " St. Abe." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHITNEY'S (Adeline T.) Pansies. " for 

Thoughts." Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Heroes of Hebrew 

History. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WILDE'S (Robert) Poems. Edited by the Rev. 

John Hunt. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WILKINS' (Professor A. S.) National Education 

in Greece in the Fourth Century before Christ. Post 
8vo, 5s. 
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WILKINSON'S (Rev. W. F.) Personal Names in the 

Bible. Small 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS' (Sarah) Twilight Hours. A Legacy 

of Verse. With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WOOD'S (Mrs. Henry) Bessy Wells. SmaU 8vo, 

boards, is. ; cloth, is. 6d.' 

Our Children. Small 8vo, is, 6d. 

WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) Man and Beast, Here and 

Hereafter, with Illustrative Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

— Nature's Teachings. Human Invention 

anticipated by Nature. With 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 2 IS. 

WORBOISE'S (E. J.) Sir Julian's Wife. Crown 8vo, 

The Wife's Trials. Crown Svo, 5s. 

The Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Campion Court A Tale of the Days 



of the Ejectment Two Hundred Years Ago. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. 



Crown Svo, 5s. 

Lottie Lonsdale; or the Chain and 



its Links. Crown Svo, 55. 

Evelyn's Story; or Labour and Wait. 



. Crown Svo, 5s. 

WORDSWORTH'S Poems for the Young. With 

Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d'. 

YORKE'S (Onslow) The Story of the International. 

Crown ovo, 2s. 

YOUNG'S (John, LL.D.) The Christ of History. 

Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Life and Light of Men. Post Svo, 



7s. 6d. 



The Creator and the Creation, how related. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 
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